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Six weeks after his death stood the bust 
of the late stamp-distributor Goodchild 
exposed to public view in the china-manu- 
facture of L——. For what purpose ? 
Simply for this—that he might call Hea- 
ven and earth to witness, that allowing for 
some little difference in the colours, he 
looked just as he did heretofore in life ; a 
proposition which his brother and heir 
Mr. Goodchild the merchant flatly deni- 
ed. For this denial Mr. Goodchild had 
his private reasons. ‘ It is trae,” said he, 
‘‘ my late brother the stamp-distributor, 
God rest him! did certainly bespeak 
three dozen copies of his own bust at the 
china works :—but surely he bespoke 
them for his use in this life, and not in the 
next. His intention doubtless was to send 
a copy to each of those loose companions 
of his who helped him to run through his 
fine estate : natural enough for him to 
propose as a spendthrift, but highly ab- 
surd for me to ratify as executor to so 
beggarly an inheritance ; and, therefore, 
assuredly I shall not throw so much money 
out of the windows.”” This was plausi- 
ble talking to all persons who did not hap- 
pen to know that the inheritance amount- 
ed to 25,000 dollars; and that the mer- 
chant Goodchild, weighed moreover in 
his own person, independently of that in- 
heritance, one entire ton of gold. 

The china-works would certainly never 
have been put off with this allegation ; and, 
therefore, by the advice of his attorney, 
he had in reserve a more special argu- 
ment why he ought not to pay for the six- 
and-thirty busts. ‘* My brother,” said 
he, ‘* may have ordered so many copies 
of his bust. It is possible. 1 neither 
affirmnordeny. But what then ? I sup- 
pose all men will grant that he meant the 
busts to have some resemblance to him- 
self, and by no means to have no resem- 
blance. But now, be it known, they have 
no resemblance to him. Ergo I refuse to 
take them. One word’s as good as a 
thousand.”? Butthis one word, no, nor 
a thousand such, would satisfy Mr. Whelp 
the proprietor of the china-works. So 
he summoned Mr. Geodchild before the 
magistracy. Unfortunately Mr. Whelp’s 
lawyer, in order to show his ingenuity, 
had filled sixteen folio pages with an in- 
troductory argument in which he labour- 
ed to prove that the art of catching a like- 
ness was an especial gift of God, bestow- 
ed on very few portrait-painters and scul p- 
tors ; and which, therefore, it was almost 
impious and profane to demand of a mere 
uninspired baker of porcelain. From 
this argument he went on to infer a for- 
tiori in the second place that, where the 
china-baker did hit the likeness, and had 
done so much more than could lawfully 
be asked of him, it was an injustice that 
would cry aloud to heaven for redress if, 
after all, his works were returned on his 
hands ; especially where, as in the pre- 
sent instance, so much beauty of art was 
united with the peculiar merit of a per- 
trait. It was fatal, however, to the effect) 
of this argument, that just as the magis-} 


trate arrived at—** In the second place,” 
his servant came in and said, ** If you 
please, Sir, dinner is on the table.”” Na- 
turally therefore conceiving that the gite 
of the lawyer’s reasoning was to defend 
the want of resemblance as an admitted 
fact, which it would be useless to deny, 
the worthy magistrate closed the plead- 
ings and gave sentence against the plain- 
tiff. 

Mr. Whelp was confounded at this de- 
cree : and as the readiest méans of ob- 
taining a revision of it, he sent in to the 
next sitting of the bench a copy of the 
bust which had previously been omitted. 
As bad luck would have it, however, there 
happened on this occasion to be present 
an artist whe had a rancorous enmity 
both to Mr. Whelp and to the modeler of 
the bust. This person, being asked his 
opinion, declared without scruple that the 
bust was as wretched a portrait as it was 
lamentable in its pretensions as a work o 
art ; and that his youngest pupil would 
not have had the audacity to produce so 
infamous a performance unless he had an 
express wish to be turned ngck and heels 
out of his house. On this award of thecon- 
scientious artist, the magistracy thought 
fit to impose silence on their own senses 
which returned a very opposite award : 
and thus it happened that the former de- 
cision was afirmed. Mr. Whelp now de- 
termined to appeal to public opinion : 
that said he, shall decicle between wwe an 
the old rogue of amerchant.” And pre- 
cisely in this way it was brought about 
that the late stamp-distributor Goodchild 
came to stand exposed to the public view 
in the centre window of the china-manu- 
factory. At the corner of this manufac- 
tory a beggar had his daily station. To 
this man Mr. Whelp promised a hand- 
some present if he would repeat to him 
in the evening what the passers-by had 
said of the bust. Accordingly the beggar 
brought him the true and comfortable in- 
telligence that young and old had unani- 
mously pronounced the bust a most ad- 
mirable likeness of the late stamp-distri- 
butor. This report was regularly brought 
for eight days: on the eighth Mr. Whelp 
was satisfied, and paid off the beggar. 
The next morning Mr. Whelp presented 
himself at Mr. Goodchild’s to report the 
public approbation of his brother’s bust. 
But here there was sad commotion. Mr. 
Goodchild was ill : and his illness arose 
from a little history which must here be 
introduced by way of episode. 

Mr. Goodchild had an only daughter 
named Ida. Now Miss Ida had begun, 
like other young ladies of her age, to 
think of marriage : nature had put it into 
her head to consider all at once that 
she was seventeen years of age. And 
it sometimes occurred to her that Mr. 
Tempest the young barrister, who occu- 
pied the first floor over the way, was just 
the man she would like in the character 
of lover. Thoughts of the same tenden- 
cy appeared to have occurred also to Mr. 
Tempest: Idaseemed to him remarka- 
bly well fitted to play the part of a wife ; 
and, when he pretended to be reading the 
pandects at his window, too often (it must 
be acknowledged) his eyes were settled 
all the while on Ida’s blooming face. The 
glances of these eyes «id certainly cause 
some derangement occasionally in Ida’s 
sewing and netting. What ifthey did? Let 
her drop as many stitches as she would, the 
next day was long enough to take them 
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Vou. TE. 
of Ida for a few minutes, and then hasten- 
ed out. Under one of the lamps on the 
outside of the theatre, he took from his 
pocket the envelope of a letter, and with 
a pencil wrote on it a formal declaration 
of love. His project was to ask Ida a 
second time for the play-bill, and on re- 
turning it to crush up the little note and 
put both together into her hand. But 
how the wisest schemes are bafiled ! 
On turning to the pit, be found the 
whole condition of things changed. His 
faithless representative met with an apo- 
logy at the very door. The fact was— 
that, seeing a pretty young lady standing 
close by him, the deril of gallantry had 
led him to cede to her use in perpetuity 
what had been committed to his own care 
in trust only for afew moments. Nor was 
: the lady being much admired, 
there was no possibility of reaching the 
neighbourhood of Ida for the pressure of 
followers, 

In his whole life Mr. Tempest had 
never witnessed a more stupid perform- 
ance, worse actors, or more disgusti 
people about him than during the time he 
was separated from Ida. "With the eye 
of an experienced tacticien, he had cal- 
culated to a hair the course he must steer 
on the termination of the play to rejoin 
the object ef bis anxious regard. But 
alas ! when the curtain dropped, he found 
his road quite blocked up. No remedy 
was left but to pres» ‘ep and without 
respect of persons. But he gained nothing 
by the indefatigable labour of his elbows 
except scowling looks. Ida, who had now 
reached the door looked back for a mo- 
ment and then disappeared in company 
with her father. Two minutes after Mr. 
Tempest reached the door ; bat, looking 
round, he exclaimed pretty loudly—* Ah, 
good lord ! it’s of no use ;” and then. 
through the moonlight and the crowd of 
people he shot like an arrow, leaving 
them all to wonder what madness had 
seized the young advocate who was usu- 
ally so rational and composed. However 
he overtook the object of his pursuit in 
the street in which he lived. ‘ Mr. 
Goodchild !”’ said the breathless barris- 
ter, ‘* 1 am very much indebted to yeu. 
This evening you have directed my at- 
tention to the eminent qualifications of our 
manager. Most assuredly you were in 
the right : he played the part divinely.” 
‘Ay, ay : what then, (replied Mr. 
Goodchild) you’ve come to reason at last, 
my good Sir?” ‘ Your judgment and 
penetration, Mr. Goodchild, | »m bound 
at all times to bow to as far superior to my 
own.” 

During this compliment to the mer- 
chant’s penetration, Mr. ‘Tempest gently 
touched the hand of Ida with bis pencil 
inote : the hand opened, and like an oyster 
iclosed on it in an instant. “In which 
scene, Mr. Tempest,” said the merchant, 
‘js it your opinion that the manager ac- 
quitted himself best ?”’ ** In which scene!" 
Here was a delightful question! The ad- 
vocate had attended so exclusively to Ida, 


up again. This young man then was 
clearly pointed out by Providence as the 
partner of her future life. Ah that he 
father would think so too! But he called 
him always the young visionary. And 
why, Mr. Goodchild ? Simply for these 
two reasons : first, because once at a par- 
ty where they had met, Mr. Tempest had 
happened to say a few words very dis- 
pleasing to his prejudices on the ** gold- 
en age” of German poetry, to which Mr. 
Goodchild was much attached, and on 
which he could bear no eppesition. Se- 
condly, and chiefly, because at the same 
time he had unfortunately talked of the 
King of Hayti as a true crowned head— 
a monarch whom Mr. Goodchild was de- 
termined never to wna % 

At length chance did for Mr. Tempest 
more than he could ever do for himself, 
and placed him one night at Ida’s elbow 
in the theatre. True it was that her fa- 
ther sate on the other side of her : but 
the devil’sin it, thought he, if 1 cannot 
steal a march on him the whole night 
through. As the overture to his scheme, 
therefore, he asked in the most respect- 
ful manner for the play-bill which Ida 
held in her hand. On returning it, he 
said—what a pity that the vanity of the 
manager should disturb so many excel- 
lent parts: the part allotted to himself 
would have been far better played by se- 
vera! others in the company. Mr. 
Tem pet was ust mach-delightad on ob- 
serving that Mr. Goodchild did not re- 
ceive this remark very propitiously, but 
looked still gloomier than before. The 
fact was that the manager constantly at- 
tended all Mr. Goodchild’s literary par- 
ties, professed great deference for his 
opinions, and was in return pronounced 
by Mr. Goodchild a man.of “‘ exceedingly 
good taste and accurate judgment.” His 
first shot, Mr. Tempest saw clearly, had 
missed fire ; and he would have been 
very glad to have had it back again. 
Meantime, it was some little support to 
him under his panic, that in returning the 
play-bill to Ida, he had ventured to press 
her hand, and fancied (but it could only 
be fancy) that she slightly returned the 
pressure. His enemy, whose thunder 
now began to break, insisted on giving an 
importance to his remark which the un- 
fortunate young man himself had never 
contemplated. “* A pity ! my good Sir?” 
said Mr. Goodchild : “* Why so, my good 
Sir ? Onthe contrary, my good Sir, on the 
contrary, | believe it is pretty generally 
admitted that there is no part whatsoever 
in which this manager fails to outshine 
all competitors.” 

‘“« Very true, Sir: as you observe, Sir, 
he outshines all his competitors ; and in 
|fact that was just the very remark I wish- 
ed to make.” ‘ It was, was it? Well 
then, upon my word, my good Sir, you 
took a very odd way to express it. But 
it is not to be supposed that so admirable 
a performer as this can be at all injur- 
ed by such light and capricious opinions.” 
Mr. Tempest was confounded by this ut- 
ter discomfiture of his inangaral effort,and||that whether there were any scénes at all 
sunk dejected into silence. However||in the whole performance was more than 
he was not so utterly dejected but he con-||he could pretend to say. Considering 
soled himself with thinking that every dog||however that in mest plays there is some 
has his day ; his turn would come : and||love, and therefore some love-scenes, he 
he might yet perhaps succeed in laying|idashed at it and boldly said—* in that 
the old dragon asleep. With a view to|lscene, | think, where he mukes the de- 
do this as soog as possible, at the end ofjclaration of love.”’ “* Declaration of love ! 
the first act he begged a friend who stood jwhy, God bless my soul! in the whole 
next to him to take his place by the side |part from the beginning to end there is 
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nothing like a declaration of love.” Oh 
confound your accuracy, you old fiend !” 
thought Mr. Tempest to himself: but 
aloud he said—-*‘ No declaration of love, 
do you say !—Is it possible? Why, then, 
| suppose | must have mistaken for the 
manager that man who played the lover : 
surely he played divinely.”’ ** Divinely ! 
divine stick ! what that wretched, stam- 
mering, wooden booby ? Why he would 
have been hissed off the stage, if it hadn’t 
been well known that he wasa stranger 
hired to waJk through the part for that 
night.” 

Mr. Tempest, seeing that the more he 
said the deeper he plunged into the mud, 
held it adviseable to be silent ; on which 
Mr. Goodchild took his leave in these 
words ; ‘* Good night, Mr. Tempest ; and, 
for the future, my good Sir, do not judge 
80 precipitately as you did on that occa- 
sion when you complimented a black fel- 
low with the title of king, and called St. 
Domingo by the absurd name of Hayti 
So saying, the old dragon walked off with 
his treasure, and left the advocate with 
his ears still tingling from his mortifica- 
tion. 


** Just to see the young people of this 


day !” said Mr. Goodchild, * what pre- 
sumption and what ignorance !” 


present ‘* Yes.” 


was safe. 


were in bed, Ida set about one. 


delivered the newspapers to her father 
and Mr. Tempest. 


ger able to contain them. She was now 


obliged to resort to the help of her writ- 
ing-desk, which, so long as her father hac! 


no suspicions, was fully sufficient. 


The paper intercourse now began to 
appear too littleto Mr. Tempest. He hai 
through this channel assured himself that 
Ida was willing to be his for ever. Yet 
The contract 
had been made, but not sealed on the ro- 
This seemed monstrous 
to Mr, Tempest. ‘* Grant me patience !”’ 
said he to himself, ‘* Grant me patience. 
when | think of the many disgosting old 
relations, great raw-boned absurd fellows 
with dusty snuff-powdered beards, that 
have reveled in that lip-paradise, hardly 
knowing, old withered wretches! what 
they were about, or what a blessing was 
conferred on them ; whilst 1, yes I that 
ain destined to call her my bride one of 
these days, am obliged to content myself 
with payments of mere paper mouey.” 
Considering the terms on which he now 
stood with Ida, Mr. Tempest ceuld scarce- 
ly believe this himself. He paced up and 
down his study in anger, darting glances 
at every turn on the opposite house which 
All at once he 
stopped: * What’s all this ?” said he, 
on observing Mr. Goodchild’s servants 
lightning up the chandeliers in the great 
saloon :—** what’s in the wind now ?’ 
And immediately he went to his writing 
table for Ida’s last letter : for Ida some- 
times communicated any little events in 
the family that could any ways affect their 
correspondence : on this occasion, how- 
ever, she had given no hint of any thing 
extraordinary approaching. Yet the pre- 


even this was not enough. 


sy lips of Ida. 


contained bis treasure. 


The 
whole evening through he continued to 
return to this theme ; and during supper 
nearly choked himself in an ebullition of 
fiery zeal on this favourite topic. To her 
father’s everlasting question—* Am not I 
in the right, then ?”’ Ida replied ia a sort 
of pantominie, which was intended to re- 
This was her outward 
yes: butin her heart she was thinking of 
no other yes than that which she might 
one day be called on to pronounce at the 
altar by the side of Mr. Tempest. Mean- 
time her looks were unceasingly directed 
to hee neck handkerchief, in order to be 
assured that the letter, which she had 
placed as near as possible to her heart, 
It had asked for an answer ; 
and late as it was, when all the house 
On the 
following morning this answer was con- 
veyed to its destination by the man wh» 


From this day for- 
ward there came so many letters to Miss 
Goodchild by the new established post, 
that the beautiful letter-case was no lon- 





parations and the bustle indicated some- 
thing very extraordinary. Mr. Tempest’s 
heart began to beat violently. What was 
he to think ? Great fetes, in a house 
where there is an only daughter, usually 
have some reference to her. ‘*Go, Tyr- 
rel, said he tohis clerk, ‘* go and make 
inquiries as to the nature aud tendency 
of those arrangements.”” Tyrrel came 
back with the following report : Mr. 
Goodchild had issued cards for a party on 
that evening ; all the seniors were inviled 
to tea ; and almost all the young people 
of condition throughout the town to a 
masqued ball. A rich relative who lived 
in the country had formed a plan for com- 
ing by surprise with his whole family on 
Mr.-Goodchild. Butthe latter bad ac- 
cidentally received a hint of his inten- 
tion, and had suddenly determined to turn 
the tables on his rich relation by surpris- 
ing him with a masquerade. ‘* Oh ! 
Heavens! what barbarity !” said Mr. 
Tempest, as towards evening he saw from 
his windows young and old trvoping to the 
fete. ‘“ What barbarity! There’s hard- 
ly a scoundrel in the place but is asked : 
and 1,—I, John Tempest, that am to mar- 
ry the jewel of the house, must be con- 
tent to witness the preparations and to 
hear the sound of their festivities from 
the solitude of my den.” 

As night drew on, more and more com- 
pany continued to pour in. The windows 
being very bright, and the curtains not 
drawn, no motion of the party could es- 
cape our advocate. What pleased him 
better than all the splendour which he 
saw, was the ‘melancholy countenance o. 
the kind-hearted girl as she stood at the 
centre window and looked at him, This 
melancholy countenance and these leok= 
directed at himself were occasioned, as 
he soon became aware, by a proposal 
which had been made to play at ques- 
tions and commands. This game in faci 
soon began. ‘ Thunder and lightning !”’ 
said Mr. Tempest discovering what it was, 
* is this to be endured?” If the mere 
possibility of such an issue had alarmed 
him, how much more sensible was his af- 
fliction when he saw, as a matter of fact 
laid visibly before his bodily eyes, that 
every fool and coxcomb availed himself 
of the privilege of the game to give to 
ida, his own destined bride, kisses with- 
out let or hindrance ; ** whilst 1,”’ said he. 
‘* 1, John Tempest, have never yet been 
hlessed with one.” 

But if the sight of such liberties taken 
with his blooming Ida placed him on the 
brink of desperation, much more despe- 
rate did he become when that sight was 
shut out by that ‘* consummate villain” 
(as he chose to style him) the footman. 
who at this moment took it into his head 
or was ordered to let down the curtains. 
Behind the curtains,—ah! ye gods, what 
scenes might not pass! ‘* This must be 
put a stop to,” said Mr. Tempest taking 
his hat and cane, and walking into the 
street. Ay: but how? This was a 
question he could not answer. Wander- 
ing, therefore, up and down the streets 
until it had become quite dark, he return- 
ed at length to the point from which he 
had set out, and found that one nuisance 
at least—viz. the kissing had ceased, 
and had given place to a concert. He 
crept on tiptoe to join the crowd of lis- 
teners, and was enraptured by the sweet 
tones of Ida’s voice. After the conclu- 
sion of the air, and when the usual hub- 
bub of enchanting! divine! &c. had rang 
out its peal, the by-standers outside be- 
gan to talk of the masquerade. In the 
crowd where some of those whohad been 
invited : and one amongst them was flat- 
tering himself that nobody would recog- 
nise him before he should unmask. Mr. 
Tempest drew from this casual conversa- 
tion, that it would not be required of the 
masquers to announce their names to any 
person on their arrival. On this hint he 
grounded a plan for taking a part in the 
masqued ball. By good luck he was al- 








so contrived, that the head of the wearer 
was hidden under the cloak, in which an 
imperceptible opening was mide for the 
eyes : the real head thus became a pair 
of ‘shoulders ; and on this was placed a 
false head which, when raised up, expos- 
ed a white skull with eyeless sockets and 
grinning with a set of brilliantly white 
teeth at the curious spectator. Having 
settled his scheme, Mr. Tempest with- 
drew to his own lodgings in order to 
make preparations for its execution. 
About eleven o’clock, when a great part 
of the guests in the second division had 
already arrived,he ordered a sedan-chair, 
aud causing himself to be carried through 
several streets, that nobody might disco- 
ver from what house the gigantic domino 
had issued, he repaired to the house of 
Mr. Goodchild. His extraordinary stature 
excited so much the more astonishment 
amongst the party-coloured mob of mas- 
quers,that he kept himself wholly aloofand 
paced up and down with haughty strides. 
His demeanour and air had in it some- 
thing terrific to every body except Ida, 
to whom he had whispered as he passed 
her in an ante-room—* Don’t be alarm- 
ed: it’s only 1.”’ Some persons however 
had observed him speaking to Ida: and 
therefore, on her return to the great sa- 
loon, she was pressed on all sides to tell 
what she knew of the mysterious giant. 
She! good heavens! how should she 
know any thing of him ? ** What had he 
said then ?’—That too she could as little 
answer. He spoke, she said, in such a 
low, hollow, and unintelligible tone, that 
she was quite alarmed, and heard nothing 
of what he uttered. 

The murmurs about the tall domino 
zrew louder and louder, and gathered 
more and mere about him. He began to 
hear doubts plainly expressed—-whether 
he was actually invited. The master of 
the house protested that, so far from hav- 
ing any such giant amongst his acquaint- 
ance, he had never seen sucha giant ex- 
cept in show-booths. This mention of 
hooths gave a very unfortunate direction 
to the suspicions already abroad against 
the poor advocate. For at that time there 
was a giant in the town who was exhibit- 
ing himself for money: and Mr. Good- 
‘hild began to surmise that this man, ei- 
ther with a view to the increasing of his 
knowledge of men and manners, or for 
his recreation after the tedium of stand- 
ing to be gazed at through a whole day, 
had possibly smuggled himself as a con- 
iraband article into his masqued ball. The 
worthy host set to work very deliberately 
to count his guests : and it turned out 
that there was actually one masque more 
ihan there should be, On this he stepped 
into the middle of the company, and spoke 
as follows : Most respectable and respect- 
ed masques ! Under existing circumstan- 
ces, and for certain weighty causes me 
thereto moving, I have to request that you 
will all and several, one after the other, 
communicate your names to me by whis- 
pering them into my ear. Well did Mr. 
Tempest perceive what were the existing 
circumstances, and what the reasons 
thereto moving which had led to this 
measure ; and very gladly he would have 
withdrawn himself from this vexatious ex- 
amination by marching off: but it did not 
escape him that a couple of sentinels 
were already posted at the door. 

More than one half of the guests had 
already communicated their names to Mr. 
Goodchild, and stood waiting in the ut- 
most patience for the examination of the 
siant. But the giant, on his part, was so 
little eager to gratify them by pressing 
before others—that at length, when all 
the rest had gone through their probation 
honourably, he remained the last man : 
and thus was ipso facto condemned as the 
supernumerary man—before his trial 
commenced. The company was now di- 
vided into two great classes—those who 
had a marriage garment, and the unfortu- 
nate giant who had none. So much was 
clear: but, to make further discoveries, 








[ready provided with a black domino, so 
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the host now stepped up to him hastily— 
and said, ** Your name, if you please.” 
The masque stood as mute, as tall, and as 
immoveable as the gable end of a heuse. 
** Your name,”’ repeated Mr. Goodchild : 
“Pll trouble you for’your name.” No 
answer coming, a cold shivering seized on 
Mr. Goodchild. In fact, at this moment 
a story came across him from his childish 
years—that,when Dr.Faustus was played, 
it had sometimes happened that amongst 
the stage devils there was suddenly ob- 
served to be one too many ; and the su- 
pernumerary one was found to be no spu- 
rious devil, but a true—sound—and le- 
gitimate devil. 
For the third time, while his teeth 
chattered, he said—*+ Your name, if you 
please.” ‘*1 have none.” said Mr. 
Tempest, in so holiow a voice, that the 
heart of the worthy merchant sunk down 
in a moment to his knee-buckles, and an 
ice-wind of panic began to blow pretty 
freshly through the whole company. 
** Your face then, if you please, sir,” 
stammered out Mr. Goodchild. Very 
slowly and unwillingly the masque, being 
thus importunately besieged, proceeded 
to comply : but scarcely had he unmas- 
qued and exposed the death’s head, when 
every soul ran out of the room with an 
outcry of horror. The masque sprang 
after them, bounding like a greyhound, 
and his grinning skull nodding as he mov- 
ed: this he did under pretence of pur- 
suing them, but in fact to take advantage 
of the general panic for making his exit. 
In an ante-room, now totally deserted, 
Death was met by Ida, who could not 
forbear smiling at the thonght of the sud- 
den coup-de-theatre by which Mr. Temp- 
est had turned the tables on every soul 
that had previously been enjoying his 
panic : she had herself been passed by 
the whole berd of fugitives, tall and short, 
corpulent and lanky, balt and lame, young 
and old—all spinning away with equal 
energy before the face of the supernu- 
merary guest. Death in return told Ida 
how he had been an eye-witness to the 





game of questions and commands, and to 
the letting down of the curtains. This 
spectacle he acknowledged had so tortur- 
ed him, that he could stand it no longer ; 
and he had sworn within himself that he 
would have a kiss as well as other per- 
sons, and further that he would go and 
fetch it himself from the midst of the 
masquerade, though not expecting to 
have been detected as the extra passen- 
ger. And surely, when a whole company 
had tasted the ambrosia of her lips, Miss 
Goodchild would not be so unkind as to 
dismiss him alone without that happiness. 

No ; Miss Goodchild was not so un- 
kind : and Death was just in the act of 
applying his lips to the rosy mouth of Ida, 
when old Goodchild came peeping in at 
the door to see if the coast was clear of 
the dreadful masque ; and behind him 
was a train of guests, all stepping gently 
and on tip-toe from an adjoining corri- 
dor. Every soul was petrified with as- 
tonishment, on seeing the young warm- 
breathing Ida on such close and appa- 
rently friendly terms with the black gi- 
gantic Death, whose skull was grinning 
just right above the youthfulpair and sur- 
mounting them like a crest. At this sight, 
all became plain : and the courage of the 
company, which had so recently sunk be- 
low the freezing point, suddenly rose at 
orce above boiling heat. Mr. Goodchild 
levelled a blow at the Death’s-head which 
had caused him so much pain and agita- 
tion ; and Mr. Tempest, seeing that ne 
better course remained, made off for 
the front door: and thus the uninvited 
masque, who had so lately chased and 
ejected the whole body of the invited 
ones, was in turn chased and ejected by 
them. The festivities had been too vio- 
lently interrupted to be now resumed : 
the guests took leave ; and the weeping 
Ida was banished to a close confinement 
in her own rvom. Here ends our epi- 
sode. 
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‘It was on the very morning after this 


fracas that Mr. Whelp waited on Mr. 


Goodchild to report to him th®universal 
opinion of the world on the bust of the 
late stamp-distributor his brother ; and 
on that opinion to ground an appeal to his 
justice. A worse season for his visit he 
could not possibly have chosen. Mr. 
Goodchild stormed and said—‘* The case 
had been tried and disposed of ; and he 
must insist on being troubled with no fur- 
ther explanations.” Mr. Whelp, no less 
astonished than irritated at such treat- 
ment, inquired of the footman what was 
the matter with his master ; and the foot- 
man, who was going away and was reck- 
less of consequences, repeated the whole 


history of the preceding night with fits of] Whelp. 


laughter ; and added that the sport was 


not yet over ; for that this morning ajjgether throughout the night : but, on the 


brisk correspondence had commenced be- 
tween his master and Mr. Tempest,which, 


by the effect preduced on the manners of|/black, and occupying so conspicuons a 


both, seemed by no means of the gentlest 
nature. This account was particularly 
agreeable to Mr. Whelp. Concluding, 
that under the present circumstances Mr. 
Tempest would naturally be an excellent 
counsellor against Mr. Goodchild, he hast- 
ened to his apartments ; and fiading him 
there he stated that he had wished to have 
the professional opinion of Mr. Tempest 
—whether he should lay himself open to 
an action if he took the following course 
to reimburse himself the expenses of the 
three dozen of busts. He had been told 
by an Englishman, that the bust was a 
most striking likeness of Christophe the 
black king of Hayti : now this being the 
case, what he proposed to do was to wash 
over the late stamp-distributor with a 
black varnish, and to export one dozen 
and a half of the distributor on specula- 
tion to St. Domingo, keeping the rest for 
home consumption. 

When Mr. Tempest heard this plan 
stated, he could not forbear laughing 
heartily at the conceit : for he well knew 
what was the real scheme which lurked 
under this pretended exportation to St. 
Domingo. Some little time back Mr. 
Goodchild had addressed to the German 
people, through the General Advertiser, 
this question :—‘* How or whence it 
came about that in eo many newspapers of 
late days.mention had been made of a 
kingtlom of Hayti, when it was notorious 
to every body that the island in question 
was properly called St. Domingo ?” He 
therefore exhorted all editors of political 
journals to return to more correct prin- 
ciples. On the same occasion he had 
allowed himself many very disrespectfal 
expressions against ‘“‘ a certain black fel- 
low who pretended to be king of Hayti ;” 
so that it might readily be judged that it 
would not be a matter of indifference to 
him if his late brother the stamp-master 
were sold under the name of king of Hay- 
ti. The barrister’s opinion was—that, 
as the heir of the bespeaker had solemn- 
ly deposed to the non-resemblance of the 
busts, and had on this ground found means 
to liberate himself from all obligation to 
take them or to pay for them, those busts 
had reverted in full property to the china- 


works. However he advised Mr. Whelp 
to blacken only one of them for the pre- 
sent, to place it in the same window where 
one had stood before, and then to await 


the issue. 


A week after this, the bust of the stamp- 








THE MINERVA 


attack Mr. Whelp, and to demand the de- 
struction of the bust. All his remon- 
strances were to no purpose ; the more 
anger he betrayed, so much the more did 
it encourage his antagonist. Mr. Good- 
child was on the brink of despair the 
whole night ; and, when he rose in 
the morning and put his head out of the 
window to inhale a little fresh air, his 
sharp sight easily discovered through the 
opposite window, that the young barris- 
ter, instead of the gypsum bust of the 
Ulpian which had hitherto presided over 
his library, had mounted the black china 
bust of the king of Hayti. Without a 
moment’s delay, Mr. Goodchild jumped 
into his clothes and hastened down to Mr. 
His two principles of vitality, 
avarice and ambition, had struggled to- 





sight of his brother the stamp-master, 
thus posthumously varnished with lamp- 


station in the library of his mortal enemy, 
ambition had gained a complete victory. 
He bought up the whole thirty-five busts ; 
and, understanding that the only black 
copy was in the possession of Mr. Tem- 
pest, he begged that on some pretext or 
other Mr. Whelp would get it back into 
his hands, promising to pay all expenses 
out of his own purse. Mr. Whelp shook 
his head : but promised to try what he 
could do ; he went without ceJay to the 
advocate’s room. Meantime, the longer 
he stayed and made it evident that the ne- 
gotiation had met with obstacles, so much 
the larger were the drops of perspiration 
which stood on Mr. Goodchild’s forehead 
as he paced up and down his room in tor- 
ment. At last Mr. Whelp returned ; but 
with bad news: Mr. ‘Tempest was reso- 
lute not to part with the bust at any price. 

Mr. Goodchild, on hearing this intelli- 
gence, hastened to his daughter, who was 
still under close confinement ; and, taking 
her hand, said—‘‘ Thoughtless girl, come 
and behold !”” Then, conducting her to 
his own room and pointing with his finger 
to Mr. Tempest’s book-case, he said— 
** See there : behold my poor deceased 
brother the stamp-distributor, to what a 
situation is he reduced that, after death, 
he must play the part of a black fellow, 
styling himself king of Hayti. And is it 
with such a man, one who aims such dead- 
ly stabs at the honour and peace of our 
family, that you would form a clandestine 
connexion? I blush for you, inconside- 
rate child. However, sit down to my 
writing-desk ; and this moment write what 
I shall dictate, verbatim et literatim ; and 
in that case I shall again consider and 
treat you as my obedient daughter. Ida 
seated herself : her father laid a sheet of 
paper before her, put a pen into her 
hand, and dictated a formal epistle in her 
name, requesting delivery of the bust on 
payment of a sum of money, and in which 
he flattered himself that he had succeed- 
ed to a marvel in counterfeiting the natu- 
ral style of a young lady of seventeen. 
He then folded up the letter, sealed it, 
caused Ida to direct it, and rang for a ser- 
vant to carry itto Mr. Tempest. ‘* But 
not from me, do you hear, William ? 
Don’t say, it comes from me: and, if Mr. 
Tempest should cross-examine you, be 
sure you say that I know nothing of it.” 
‘* For the rest,” continued Mr. Good- 
child, ‘‘ never conceit that I shall lend 
any the more countenance, for all this, to 
your connexion with the young visionary. 











































distributor with the hair and face black- 
ened was placed in the window ; and be- 
low it was written in gilt letters—** His 
most excellent Majesty, the King of Haytt.” 
This manceuvre operated with the very 
best effect. The passers-by all remem- 
bered to have seen the very same face a 
short time ago as the face of a white man : 
and they all remembered to whom the 
face belonged. The laughing therefore 
never ceased from morning to night be- 
fore the window of the china-works. Mr. 
Goodchild received very early intelli- 
gence of what was going on, and straight- 
way he trotted off to the china-works, to 








As soon as the bust is once in my hands, 
from that moment he and I are strangers, 
and shall know each other no more.”’ 


Mr. Goodchild had not for a long time 
been in such Spirits as he was after this 
most refined tour d’addresse in diplomacy 
(as he justly conceived it). ‘“‘ The style.” 
aaid he, ‘‘ cannot betray the secret ; 
and the fellow can never be sucha brute 
as to refuse the bust to a young lady 
whom he pretends to admire. Lord! it 
makes me laugh to think what a long 
face he’ll show when he asks for permis- 
sion to visit you on the strength of this 


sacrifice. Eh, ida, my girl, won't that 
be droll 2 Won't it be laughable to see 
what a long face he'll cut ?”’°—But, but— 
If ida had any particular wish to sée 
how laughable a fellow looked under such 
circumstances, she had very soon that 
gratification ; for her father’s under jaw 
dropped enormously on the return of the 
messenger. It did not perhaps require 
any great critical penetration to. deter- 
mine from what member of the family the 
letter proceeded : and independently of 
that, Mr. Tempest had (as the reader 
knows) some little acquaintance with the 
epistolary style of Miss Goodchild. In 
his answer therefore he declined comply- 
ing with the request. ‘ Now then,” 
thought Mr. Goodchild, ‘‘ the world is 
come to a pretty pass.”” The honour and 
credit of his name and family seemed to 
stand on the edge of a razor : and, with- 
out staying for further consideration, he 
shot over like an arrow to Mr. Tempest. 
How well he succeeded in this visit was 
very soon made evident by the circum- 
stance of his coming back with Mr. Tem- 
pest arm in arm. Mr. T, had so hand- 
somely apologized for any offence he 
might have given, and with a tone of real 
feeling, had rested his detence so entirely 
on the excess of his admiration for Miss 
Goodchild, which had left him no longer 
master of his own actions or understand- 
ing, that her father felt touched and flat- 
tered, forgave every thing very frankly, 
and allowed him to hope from bis daugh- 
ter’s mouth for the final ratification of his 
hopes. ‘* But this one stipulation I must 
make, my good Sir, said Mr. Goodchild 
returning to his political anxieties, ‘ that 
in future you must wholly renounce that 
black fellow who styles himself (most ab- 
surdly (the king of Hayti.”? ‘ With all 
my heart,” said Mr. Tempest, “ Miss 
Goodchild will be cheaply purchased by 
renouncing the King of Hayti.” 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, abd tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'litalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sin and who’s out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 

A-if we were Goil’s spies SHAKSPEARE 

















English Stage Coaches.—| know not any 
of the inventions of man which have un- 
dergone a more important change and 
improvement than those general vehicles 
of conveyance, Stage Coaches. In my 
own young days, they were not formed 
of that glossy varnished material which 
now reflects the ever-changing scenes 
as they whirl lightly and rapidly along,— 
but they were constructed principally of 
a dull black leather, thickly studded, by 
way of ornament, with black broad-head- 
ed nails tracing out the pannels, in the 
upper tier of which were four oval win- 
dows, with heavy red wooden frames, 
and green stuff, or Jeathern curtains. 
Upon the doors, also, there appeared but 
little of that gay blazonry which shines 
upon the numerous quadridgz of the pre- 
sent time ; but there were displayed, in 
large characters, the names of the places 
whence the coach started, and whither 
it went, stated in quaint and antiqne lan- 
guage. The vehicles themselves varied 
in shape. Sometimes they were like a 
distiller’s vat, somewhat flattened, and 
then they hung equally between the im- 
mense front and backsprings ; in other 
instances they resembled a violoncello- 
case, which was past all comparison the 
most fashionable form ; and then they 
hung in a more genteel posture, namely, 
inclining on to the back-springs, giving 
to them that sat within, the appearance 
of a stiff Guy-Faux, uneasily seated. The 
roofs of the coaches, in most cases, rose 
into a swelling curve, which was some- 
times surrounded by a high iron guard ; 
but in the Royal Mails they were form- 
ed into large domes, which were sur- 
mounted in the centre by an immense 
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carved and guilt imperial crown. The 
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Coachman and Guard, who always held 
his carabine ready bent, upon his knee, 
then sat together ; not as now, upon a 
close, compact, varnished seat, but over 
a very long and narrow boot, which pass- 
ed under a large spreading hammercloth, 
hanging down on all sides, and finished 
with a flowing and most luxuriant fringe. 
Behind the coach was the immense bas- 
ket, stretching far and wide beyond the 
body, to which it was attached by long 
iron bars or supports passing beneath it ; 
though even these seemed scarcely equal 
to the enormous weight with which the 
baskets were frequently loaded. The 
wheels of these old carriages were large. 
massive, clumsy, and of a red colour; 
and the three horses that were affixed to 
the whole machine,—the foremost of 
which was helped onward by carrying a 
huge long-legged elf of a postillion,dress- 
ed in a cocked-hat, with a large green 
and gol riding-coat, were all so far part- 
ed from it by the great length of their 
traces, that it was with no little dificul- 
ty, that the poor animals dragged their 
unwieldy burthen along the road. It is 
not to be wondered at, then, when all 
these things are considered, that our an- 
cesters were so cautious in making long 
journeys in such ponderous and such di- 
latory carriages. It seems like a jest 
now, but scarcely an hundred years have 
passed away, since he was considered.as 
rash and presumptuous who ventured 
from his home without making his will, 
charging his executors, calling together 
his debtors and creditors, arranging all 
his affairs, and taking leave of his family, 
as if there were little or no probability . 
of his ever returning to it. 

~—_ 
Mr. Cole’s Freedom Box.—William 
Cole was remarkable for what is called a 
‘* comfortable assurance.” Dining with 
a party at Cambridge, he took up from 
the table a gold snuff-box, belong:ng to 
the gentleman next to him, and bluntly 
remarked on its size, saying ‘ it was big 
enough to hold the freedom of a corpo- 
** Yes,” replied the owner, 
** it would hold any freedom but yours, 
Mr. Cole.” 


~ 
There is a ludicrous instance of mis- 
nomer upon record in one of the colleges 
at Oxford, whose head isa Warden. In 
remote times, when the public roads 
were bad, and travelling equipages not 
often seen, it happened that in a college 
progress, as it is called, when the foun- 
dation members go in form to inspect 
their estates, a heavy coach and four 
with various strange looking outriders, 
was seen at noon day, entering the 
streets of Londen; the people that were 
passing, anxious to know what such a re- 
tinue could mean, inquired of one of the 
College servants, who it might be that 
was travelling in such array. The ser- 
vant forgetting how far he was from the 
walls of the University replied with pro 
per academical respect, the Warden and 
Fellows, The London pedestrians, know- 
ing nothing of such titles, understood him 
to say, the Warder and Felons ; and as 
there can be no greater sight to a London 
imob, than a parcel of atrocious culprits 
fettered and hand-cuffed, and in bondage 
of a jailer, a crowd was soon collected 
around the travellers, and great was the 
astonishment expressed when they saw 
them take another road than that which 
led directly to Newgate ! 

—_ 


Diana’s Temple at Avignon.—T he fol- 
lowing is one of the extraordinary modes 
by which the monuments of human art 
and labour are sometimes demolished : 
‘* Without the walls of Avignon, and op- 
posite to Bartelasse, once rose a temple, 
of beautiful marble, to Diana. For some 
time it was used as a powder magazine, 
but, being struck with lightning on the 
29th of August, 1650, it was blown up, 
and the shattered fragments dispersed in 
the town and river. 








THE TRAVELLER. 








’T is pleasant, through the loop-boles ofretreat 
To yeep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Balel, aad not fee! the crowd 


THE CAPE OF THE WINDS. 


The fortress of Mankoop, in the Cri- 
mea, is of a very extraordinary magni- 
tude, and may be described as being 
literally stationed in the clouds, It 
covers the summit of a semicircular in- 
sulated mountain, which, from its fright- 
ful aspect, its altitude, and craggy perpen- 
dicular sides, independently of every 
other consideration than as a surprising 
work of nature, fills the mind with won- 
der on entering the defile. In this sin- 
gular situation, where there are not any 
visible means of ascent towards the 
height, and still less of conveying the 
necessary materials for the coinpletion of 
so astonishing a work, the Genoese con- 
structed this citadel, perhaps without a 
parallel in Europe, the result of their 
wealth, address, and enterprise. Being 
at a remote distance from the coast, it is 
natural to conjecture that it was employ- 
ed to curb the hostile spirit of the natives 
towards the maritime colonial possessions. 
The latest possessors of this fortress were 
Jews, in the cemetery of whose colony 
the traveller meets with ruined tombs of 
marble and stone, lying beneath the trees 
he has to pass in hie ascent. 

The whole of the passage up the 
mountain is steep and difficult ; nor is it 
rendered more practicable by the amaz- 
ing labours of its original possessors, 
whose dilapidated works occur almost at 
every step. On reaching the summit, 
caverns and gloomy galleries, perforated in 
the rock, present on every side their dark 
mouths. On the most elevated part of 
this extraordinary eminence, is a beauti- 
ful plain, covered with fine turf: it is 
partly fenced in by the mouldering wall 
of the fortress, but otherwise open to the 
surrounding precipices. From this spot 
the adjacent mountains, valleys, hills, 
woods, and villages, may be discerned 
**While,” observes the traveller, by 
whom these details are supplied, ‘* with 
dismay and caution we crept on our hands 
and knees to look over the brink of these 
fearful heights, a half-clad Tartar, wild 
as the wir’s of the north, mounted, with- 
out a saddle, and without any other bridle 





of scenery over the distant mountains and 
rolling clouds forms a sublime spectacle. 
There is nothing in any part of Europe 
to surpass the tremendous grandeur of 
the place. Beneath the cavern is ano- 
ther chamber leading to the several cells 
on its different sides ; these have all been 
cut out of the same rock.” 

The party, in descending, pursued a 
different route, which, if they had taken 
in their ascent, would, our traveller ob- 
serves, have afforded them a view of the 
sublimest scenery imaginable. They 
now passed beneath an old arched gate- 
way of the citadel, once its principal en- 
trance. This road flanks the nothern 
side of the mountain ; and the fall into the 
valley is so bold and profound, that a 
single false step would precipitate both 
horse and rider. By alighting, the dan- 
ger is avoided ; and the terror of the de- 
scent compensated by the noblest scenery 
the eye ever beheld. It was dark before 
they reached the bottom: and they had 
some difficulty to regain the principal 
road which leads through the defile, 





owing principally to the trees which pro- 
ject over all the lanes in the vicinity of 
Tartar villages, and so effectually obstruct 
the passage of persons on horseback, that 
they were in continual danger of being 
thrown. The defile itself is not without 
danger in certain seasons of the year, im- 
mense masses of lime-stones detaching 
themselves from the rocks above, and 
carrying all before them in their descent. 
Several of these masses, detached from 
the nothern precipices, had crossed the 
river at the bottom, and, by the prodi- 
gious velocity acquired in their descent, 
had actually rolled nearly half-way up the 
opposite side. 





THE DRAMA. 











— Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 


And triumph op bere fortasti] attend. Brooxs 








NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


Mr. Conway, formerly of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, London, made bis first ap- 
pearance on our boards on Monday week, 
in the character of Hamlet, and has 
jsince played Cortolanus, Bertram. Lord 
|| Townly in the Provoked Husband, &c. 
Of this gentleman the London papers 








except the twisted stem of a wild vine, 
on a colt equally unsubdued, galloped to 
the very edge of the precipice, where 
as his horse stood prancing on the bor 
ders of eternity, he amused himself with 
pointing out to us the different places in 
the vast district which the eye commani- 
ed. We entered one of the excavated 
chambers,—a small square apartmert, 
which led to another on our right-hand ; 
and, on our left, a narrow passage con- 
ducted us to an open baltony, with a 
parapet in front, formed of the rock, on 
the very face of one of the principal pre- 
cipices, whence the depth below might 
be contemplated with less danger. The 
vultures which hovered over the valleys 
did not appear larger than swallows ; and 
the tops of the hills, covered by tufted 
woods, with the villages scattered amid 
the rocks and defiles, appeared at so in- 


timidating a depth, that the blood chilled| 


at the view. At length, being conducted 
to the north-eastern point of the crescent, 
that being the shape of the summit on 
which the fortress of Mankoop was built, 
and descending a few stone steps, neatly 
hewn out in the rock, we entered by a 
square door the cavern, called by the 
Tartars the cape of the winds. It has 
been chisseled, like the rest, out of the 
solid stone ; but is open on four sides, 
From the amazing prespect here com- 
manded of all the surrounding country, 
it probably served as a post of military 
observation. The apertures, or win- 


dows, are large arched chasmsin the rock: 
through these, 4 most extensive range 





O'Neil left the stage. While that lady 
shone forth as a star of the first magni- 
tude, Mr. Conway supported the princi- 
pal male characters in the dramas in 
which she appeared ; and we understand 
that he acquitted himself so well as to 
jjattract the notice of Mrs, Siddons, who 
|pronounced him superior, in several re- 
spects,to any actor of the present day. 
It is also understood, that the popularity 
he was fast acquiring raised up against 
him a host of enemies in his own profes- 
sion, who conspired with too much suc- 
icess, to drive him from the situation he 
then held in one of the principal theatres, 
This obliged him to resort to the country, 
where, although the encouragement he 
met with was not commensurate with his 
merit, the change of situation gave him 
opportunities to cultivate his talents, 


have taken but little notice since Miss 
} 


i} 
| 





the turmoil and cabals of the capital. 
He at last resolved to visit the United 
States ; a resolution which we are per- 
|suaded he will have no occasion to re- 
jgret, while the friends of the legitimate 
drama here cannot but regard it as a for- 
tunate circumstance. 

It is one of the principal requisites ofa 
good tragic actor that he possess a fine 
person ; for although taleut may frequent- 
ly overcome physical defects, yet there 
is always a drawback in the pleasure we 
enjoy in witnessing a well performed 
tragedy, when the individual who repre- 
sents the principal character, is of a di- 
minutive stature, or has personal defects. 
Mr. Conway is altogether exempt from 





which he could not have enjoyed amidst 


any thing of this nature. He is rising six 
feet in height, and his form is so exquisite 
that it might serve as a model for an 
Apollo. His age we should suppose 
about 30 years; his countenance is ex- 
pressive ; and hia eye penetrating. He 
carries his person erect, and his step is 
firm and majestic. He possesses, like- 
wise, the contro] of every muscle of his 
body, which, when necessary, he brings 
into action with the greatest ease, and in 
strict conformity to nature. 

The personation of the character of 
Hamlet has long been regarded as the 
touch-stone of the histrionic art. The 
play itself, though full of a melancholy 
spirit, is one of the finest of Shake- 
speare’s. The melancholy as well as the 
madness are peculiar to it. Of the latter 
it has been remarked that it possesses 
two kinds. In the one, the frenzy is 
thrown aside, like a garment overworn 
and useless. In the other, it is dissipat- 
ed only by death. Itis the canker which 
grows up with, and spreads, and preys on 
the sweet blossoms of love ; it is covered 
by silence and fed with tears ; and the 
victim herself, *‘ the fair Ophelia,”’ is ac- 
companied by our deepest sympathy, 
through every scene of her ill requited 
passion, till at last she dies, like the swan, 
im music. It is the play, also, from 
which more quotations are made, and 
more maxims gathered than any other ; 
and it is celebrated for ‘* Hamlet and the 
Ghost.” At first, these two “divide 
the palm” of our attention ; the last with 
its dusky figure and portentous silence, 
waving us onward from the platform to 
the forest, until it bursts its spell and 
speaks. The other, a sorrow-stricken 
son, hanging on every syllable the phan- 
tom utters, and echoing its hollow tones 
in words as hollow, until the mailed sha- 
dow disappears, and Hamlet is paramount 
to the end. 

On the first entrance of Mr. Conway, 
he was evidently embarassed ; occasioned, 
we presume, by the singular appearance 
of the house being hung with the flags 
which had been used at the celebration 
of the late anniversary. He also bent his 
body considerably forward, and cast 
his penetrating eye around, as if curious 
to ascertain the extent of the field of ac- 
tion. During the rapturous applause 
with which he was greeted by a crowded 
and respectable audience, he recovered 
his self-possession, and acquitted himself 
so ably, as to elicit repeated peals and 
acclamations from every part of the house. 
It is not our intention to enter into a 
minate criticism of Mr. Conway’s Hamlet. 
Having seen the part performed by those 
who are considered the first-rate actors 
of the day, we feel no hesitation in saying 
that it equalled the best of them. In 
some scenes we think that he even sur- 
passed Mr. Young, who is acknowledged 
to be the first Hamlet at present on the 
English stage. In the delivery of the 
soliloquy, ‘‘ to be or not to be,”’ at the 
opening of the third act, Mr. Conway 
was peculiarly impressive, dignified, and 
powerful ; and in his subsequent inter- 
view with Ophelia, his voice, counte- 
nance, and action, harmonized with per- 
fect truth. A finer touch of nature could 
not have been displayed than the look of 
tenderness and pity he cast on her as he 
rushed from her presence. The play 
scene, in which so few excel, was a high 
intellectual treat. The impetuosity and 
fire with which he burst forth, when the 
king, conscience struck, rises from his 
seat and calls for lights, had almost an 
appalling effect on the audience, and 
drew down the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. His interview with his mother, 
was a most powerful and successful piece 
of acting. When his father’s ghost ap- 
peared to him on the platform in the first 
act, he had been prepared for the occur- 
rence, and, therefore, did not then indi- 
cate much surprise ; but when the phan- 
tom caught his eye in the chamber with 
his mother, ata moment it was not ex- 
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pected, and when his indignation at her 
crimes had reached a dangerous pitch, 
the horrér which this appearance occa- 
sioned, and which was so strikingly dis- 
played by Mr. Conway on this occasion, 
afforded a decided proof of his superior 
discrimination over almost every actor 
we have seen in the same character. 


In the stern Romvn patrician, Coriola- 
nus, more aniple room is given for the 
display of a fine person than in the re- 
presentation of Hamlet ; and it was owing 
in a great measure to this circumstance 
that John Kemble surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in that character. The 
majestic figure and noble countenance of 
the performer, the classical propriety of 
his costume, the severe and simple grace 
of his action, and the general air of gran- 
deur which spread itself around that cele- 
brated man, presented through the eye 
to the imagination so lively a reality, that, 
in the fervor of the moment, the specta- 
tur felt himself mingling in scenes which 
long ages had covered, and holding com- 
munion with the awful lords of human 
kind. After so finished a performance, 
it was undoubtedly a bold undertaking in 
Mr. Conway to attempt the personation 
of this character. But having seen both 
Mr. Kemble and him in the same part, we 
think he loses nothing by a comparison 
with that great actor. The manner in 
which he acquitted himself was as honora- 
ble as was the attempt, and leaves us no 
room to regret the loss of his highly 
gifted predecessor. There was, indeed, 
so striking a resemblance to him in many 
of the scenes, and in the voice of Mr. 
Conway, that we imagined, at times, it was 
Kemble himself whe stood before us. 


Our limits compel us to postpone our 
farther remarks of the performances of 
this inimitable actor until our next. 
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The proper study of mankind is man. 





ANECDOTES OF CHAPELLE. 


Francois Luillier, surnamed Chapelle, 
was a friend of Moliere, and, without be- 
ing a great poet himself, was considered 
as a most excellent judge of poetry. .The 
greatest authors submitted to his critique ; 
and the court had intrasted him with the 
pension list for meritorious men of letters. 
He was of jovial, or rather of dissolute 
habits; but this was not considered so 
disgraceful in his time as now. One 
particularity made him, however, striking- 
lv remarkable : instead of becoming more 
lively, when half-seas over, he not onl 
became very grave himself, but he had 
also the knack of putting his companions 
into the same mood ; and there are some 
very ludicrous anecdotes on record which 
bespeak his achievements in that line. 


Supping once ¢éte-a-téte, with a French 
Marshal, the wine produced by degrees 
its customary effect, and made them hoth 
reason philosophically and morally ; nay, 
it even brought to their recollection the 
ideas of religion. They reflected pre- 
foundly on the misfortunes which assail 
poor humanity, and on the foibles to 
which we are prone. They agreed that 
nothing was more dangerous than living 
without principles ; but they also found 
that nothing was more difficult than fol- 
lowing them up for a long series of years ; 
and they concluded with envying the fate 
of martyrs, to whem a few moments of 
suffering had procured everlasting hap- 
piness. ‘‘ Come,” said Chapelle, “let 
us set off for Turkey, and preach to the 
Mahometans : we shall be conducted be- 
fore the Pacha, and I’ll answer his ques- 
tions as a true believer ought. I shall be 
executed, and so will you.” ‘* What!” 
cried the Marshal, ‘ you'll be executed 
before me, you insignificant little crea- 
ture, andl a duke and apeer!’” ‘¢ Sir,” 
replied Chapelle stammering, but reso- 
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lute, “‘ where faith is at stake, 1 care for 
nobody : je me moque du Maréchal et du 
Duc.’ immediately a plate flew at his 
head, and he seized his assailant by the 
collar : they overturned table, sideboard. 
and chairs, and set the whole house in an 
uprear: assistants came in ; but it was 
only after a long struggle that they could 
be separated. 





Soon after this occurrence, Chapelle 
was met by his friend Despreaux ; and 
the latter lost no time in presenting to him 
the great injury which he might bring on 
himself by his unfortunate prepensity ; 
advising him above all things te avoid 
excess in drinking. Chapelle admitted 
the justness of his friend’s reasoning, and 
was so highly delighted with his manner 
of treating the subject, that he invited 
him to a neighbouring tavern, where 
they might speak more at ease. They 
called for a bottle ; and the more Des- 
preaux spoke the more Chapelle felt con- 
vinced: both resolved to bid an eternal 
farewell to their then way of living, and 
both promised it so solemnly, and so often 
with full bumpers, that they fell at last 
with tears of emotion into each other’s 
arms, and under the table, where they 
had to be carried home. 


There is a French after-piece, called 
La Soirée d’Auteil, which is founded ona 
fact, and in which Chapelle persuades 
the company so effectually of the vanities 
of this world, and of the miseries to which 
a long life exposes, that Despreaux and 
three others march actually with him to 
the waters edge. They had made so 
free with the wine during supper, that 
their reasoning faculties were in a fair way 
of getting drowned for ever, when Moliere 
happily overtook them, and prevailed en 
them not to execute such a glorious reso- 
lution during the night ; but to perform 
the deed in broad daylight, for the sake 
of example, and to go to bed until the 
proper time should be approaching. 


CHARACTER OF CATILINE. 


Catiline is spoken of as a detestable 
man ; the same would have been said of 
Cesar, had he been as unfortunate in his 
enterprises as Catiline was in his. It is 
certain that Catiline had as great qualities 
as any of the Romans : birth, good figure, 
strength of body and mind : nobili generi 
natus, magna vi et animi et corporis, etc. 
He was, like Pompey, a lieutenant of 
Sylla ; of a more illustrious family, but of 
less authority, than Pompey. After 
Sylla’s death he aspired to the pests which 
the other knew how to obtain : and if no- 
thing was too great for the influence of 
Pompey, nothing was too exalted for the 
ambition of Catiline. What was impossi- 
ble in the eyes of others, appeared to his 
but extraordinary ; what was extraordina- 
ry, but common and easy. Vastus ani- 
mus immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alia 
cupiebat. And thereby is seen the affini- 
ty between a spacious mind and things 
immoderate. Honest men condemn his 
crime, politicians blame his enterprise as 
ill conceived ; for all who have wished to 
oppress the republic, save he, have had 
the favour of the people or the assistance 
of the legions. Catiline had neither to 
support him ; his industry and courage 
surmounted every thing in so great in so 
difficult a matter. He raised an army 
with scarcely arms or subsistence, and 
these troops fought with such obstinacy 
as had never been known before. Each 
soldier possessed Catiline’s boldness— 
Catiline, the capacity of a great leader, 
the undaunted spirit of the bravest and 
most resolute soldier. Never did man 
die more nobly. It is difficult to read! 
this battle and to be agaiust him ; impossi- 
ble not to forget his crime to bewail his 
misfortune. His ambition was ever di- 
rected to power, and led him at last to 
— fatal censpiracy in which he was} 
ost. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 








Architecture and Mechanical Seiences of 

the Ancients. 

No. il. 

The lake of Meeris is a striking proof 
of the vast undertakings of the ancients. 
All historians agree in giving it above ap 
hundred and fifty leagues in circuit ; yet 
was it entirely the work of one Egyptian 
king, who caused that immense compass 
of ground to be hollowed, to receive the 
waters of the Nile, when it overflowed 
more than ordinary, and to serve as a re- 
servoir for watering Egypt by means of 
its canals, when the everflowing of the ri- 
ver was not of height sufficient to enrich 
the country. Out of the midst of this 
Lake arose two pyramids, of about six 
hundred feet in height. 
The other pyramids of Egypt, in their 
largeness and solidity, so far surpass what- 
ever we know of edifices, that we should 
be ready to doubt of the reality of their 
having ever existed, did they not still sub- 
sist to thisday. M. de Chezele, of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, who tra- 
velled into Egypt to measure them, as- 
signs to one of the sides of the base of the 
highest pyramid, a length of six hundred 
and sixty feet, which, reduced to its per- 
pendicular altitude, makes four hundred 
sixty and six feet. The free-stones, of 
which it is composed, are each of them 
thirty feet long ; so that we cannot ima- 
gine how the Egyptians found means to 
rear such heavy masses to so prodigious 
a height. 
The Colossus of Rhodes was another 
of the marvellous productions of the an- 
cients. To give an idea of its excessive 
bigness, it need only be observed, that 
the fingers of it were as large as statues, 
and very few were able, with outstretch- 
ed arms, to encompass the thumb. 
But what shall we say of the other 
structures of the ancients, which still re- 
main to be spoken of? Of their cement, 
which in hardness equalled even marble 
itself ; of the firmness of their highways, 
some of which were paved with large 
blocks of black marble; and of their 
bridges, some of which still subsist, irre- 
fragable monuments of the greatness of 
their conceptions? The bridge at Gard, 
three leagues from Nimes, is one of them. 
It serves at once asa bridge and an aque- 
duct. It goes across the river Gardon, 
and joins together the two mountains, be- 
tween which it is enclosed. It compre- 
hends three stories; the third is the 
aqueduct, which conveys the waters of 
the Eure into a great reservoir, which 
supplies the amphitheatre and city of 
Nimes. The bridge of Alcantara, upon 
the Tagus, is still a work fit to raise in us 
a great idea of the Roman magnificence : 
it is six hundred and seventy feet long, 
and contains six arches, each of which 
measure above a hundred feet from one 
pier to the other; and its height from 
the surface of the water is two hundred 
feet. The broken remains of Trajan’s 
bridge, over the Danube, are still to be 
seen; which had twenty piers of free 
stone, some of which are still standing, a 
hundred and fifty feet high, sixty in cir- 
cumference, and distant one from another 
an hundred and seventy. We should ne- 
ver end, were we to enumerate all the 
admirable monuments left by the ancients; 
the slight sketch here given of them, will 
suffice to answer our purpose. As tothe 
ornaments and conveniences of their 
buildings, among many we shall mention 
but one, that of their using glass in their 
windows, and in the inside of their apart- 
ments, just inthe same manner as we do. 
Seneca and Pliny inform us, that they de- 
corated their rooms with glasses ; and do 
not we the same in the use of mirrors and 
pier glasses ? But what will mare shock 
the general prejudices is, that they should 











to enjoy the benefit of light, without be- 
jing injured by the air; yet this they did 
lvery early. Before they discovered this 
manner of applying glass, which is so de- 
lightial and so commodious, the rich made 


know how to glaze-their windows, so as}from which it was extracted ; and tells us 


use of transparent stones in their win- 
dows, such as the agate, the alabaster, the 
phengites, the talcum, &c. whilst the poor 
were under the necessity of being ex- 
posed to all the severities of wind and 
weather. 

If we admire the ancients in those mo- 
numents which remain of the greatness 
of their undertakings, we shall have no 
less reason for wonder in contemplating) 
the dexterity and skill of their artists, in 
works of quite a different kind. Their 
works in miniature are well deserving of 
notice. Archytas, who was contempora- 
ry with Plato, is famous in antiquity for 
the artful structure of his wooden pigeon, 
which imitated the flight and motions of a 
living one. Cicero, according to Pliny’s 
report, saw the whole Iliad of Homer, 
written in so fine a character that it could 
be contained in a nut-shell: and Aélian 
speaks of one Myrmecides a Milesian, 
and of Callicrates a Lacedemonian, the 
first of whom made an ivory chariot, so 
small and so delicately framed, that a fly 
with its wing could at the same time co- 
ver it, and a little ivory ship of the same 
dimensions ; the second formed ants and 
other little animals out of ivory, which 
were so extremely small, that their com- 
ponent parts were scarcely to be distiv- 
guished. He says also in the same place, 
that one of those artists wrote a distich in 
volden letters, which he enclosed in the 
tind of a grain of corn. 

It is natural here to inquire, whether 
in such undertakings as our best artists 
cannot accomplish without the assistance 
of microscopes, the ancients had no such 
aid ; and the result of this research will 
be that they had several ways of helping 
the sight, of strengthening it, and of mag- 
nifying small objects. Jamblichus says 
of Pythagoras, that he applied himself to 
find out instruments as efficacious to aid 
the hearing, asa ruler, or a square, or 
even optic glasses were to the sight. Plu- 
tarch speaks of mathematical instruments 
which Archimedes made use of to mani- 
fest to the eye the largeness of the sun ; 
which may be meant of telescopes. Au- 
lus Gellius having spoken of mirrors that 
multiplied objects,makes mention of those 
which inverted them ; and these of course 
must be concave or convex glasses. Pliny 
says, that in his time artificers made use 
of emeralds to assist their sight in works 
that require a nice eye; and to prevent 
us from thinking that it was on account of 
its green colour only that he had recourse 
to it, he adds, that they were made con- 
cave, the better to collect the visual rays; 
and that Nero made use of them in view- 
ing the combats of the Gladiators. Se- 
neca is full and clear on this head, when 
he says, that the smallest characters in 
writing, even such as almost entirely es- 
cape the naked eye,may easily be brought 
to view by means of a little glass ball fill- 
ed with water, which had all the effect 
of a microscope in rendering them large 
and clear ; and indeed this was the very 
sort ef microscope that Mr. Gray made 
use of in his observations. To all this 
add the burning glasses, which were in 
reality magnifying glasses ; nor could this 
property of them remain unobserved. 


eel 
HISTORY AND USES OF IRON. 


Iron, the most abundant and useful of 
all the metals, was neither known so ear- 
ly, nor wrought so easily, as gold, silver, 
and copper. For its discovery we must 
have recourse to the nations of the East, 
among whom, indeed, almost all the arts 
and sciences first spreng up. The write 
ings of Moses (who was born about 1635 
years before Christ) furnish us with the 
amplest proof at how early a period it 
was known in Egypt and Pheenicia. He 
mentions furnaces for working iron ore, 
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that swords, Knives, axes, and tools for 
cutting stones, were then made of that 


metal. How many ages before the birth 
of Moses iron must have been discover- 
ed in these countries, we may perhaps 
conceive, if we reflect, that the know- 
ledge of iron was brought over from 
Phrygia to Greece by the Dactyli, who 
settled in Crete during the reign of Minos 
1, about 1431 years before Christ ; yet 
during the Trojan war, which happened 
two hundred. years after that peried, iron 
was in such high estimation, that Achilles 
proposed a ball of it as one of his prizes 
during the games which he celebrated in 
honour of Patroclus. 

At that period none of their weapons 
were formed of iron. Now, if the Greeks, 
in two hundred years, had made so lit- 
tle progress in an art which they learned 
from others, how long must it:have taken 
the Egyptians, Phrygians, sen 9 or 
whatever nation first. discovered the art 
of working iron, to have made that pro- 

gress in it which we find they had done in 

the days of Moses:? 

Native iron has been found in Siberia, 

in Peru, and in the United States, in im- 

mense masses, which seemed as if they 

had been fused. These masses evident- 

ly did not originate in the place where 

they were found. Proust has discovered 

that the native iron, found in Peru, is al- 

loyed with nickel. The colour of this 

alloy is bluish white. There area great 
raray varieties of iron, which artists dis- 

tinguish by particular names ; but all of 
them may be reduced under one or other 

of the three following classes: —Cast iron, 
wrought or softiron, and steel. 

Cast Ivon or Pig Iron, is the name of 
the metal when first extracted from its 

ores. ‘I'he ores from which iron is usual- 

ly obtained are composed of oxide of iron 

and clay. The object of the manufac- 
turer is, to reduce the oxide to the me- 

tallic state, and to separate all the clay 
with which it is combined. These two 
objects are accomplished at once, by 
mixing the ore, reduced to small pieces, 
with a certain portion of limestone and of 
charcoal, and subjecting the whole toa 
very violent heat, in furnaces construct- 
ed forthe purpose. The charcoal ab- 
sorbs the oxygen of the oxide, flies off in 
the state of carbonic acid gas, and leaves 
the iron in the metallic state ; the lime 
combines with the clay, and both toge- 
ther run into fusion, and form a kind of 
fluid glass ; the iron is also melted by the 
violence of the heat, and, being heavier 
than the glass, falls down, and is: collect- 
ed at the bettom of the furnace. Thus, 
the contents of the furnace are separated 
into two portions : the glass swims at the 
surface and the iron rests at the bottom. 
A hole at the luwer part of the furnace is 
now opened, and the iron allowed to flow 
out into moulds prepared for its recen- 

tion. 

Malleable Iron.—As it has never yet 
been decomposed, it is considered at pre- 
sent, when pure, as a simple body ; but 
it has seldom or never been found with- 
out some small mixture of foreign sub- 
stances, 

Steel.—When small pieces of iron are 
stratified in a close crucible, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of charcoal powder, and 
kept in a strong red heat for eight or ten 
hours, they are converted into steel. If 
immersed, when hot, in a cold liquid, it 
is brittle, resists the file, cuts glass, affords 
sparks with flint, and retains the magne- 
tic virtue for any length oftime. It loses 
this hardness by being ignited and cooled 
very slowly. It melts at about 130° 
Wedgwood. By being repeatedly ignited 
in an open vessel, apd hammered, it Le- 
comes wrought iron. 


~ 
Salt Mines of Cracow.—These cele- 
brated excavations are about five miles 


distant from the city of Cracow, ina small 
town named Wielicza, which is entirely 





undermined, the cavities reaching to a 
considerable extent beyond its limits. The 
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leagth of the great mine, from east to 
west, is six hundred feet ; its breadth, 
from north to south, two thousand; and 
its greatest depth eight hundred : but the 
veins of salt are not limited to this ex- 
tent, the depth and length of them, from 
east to west, being yet unknown, and their 
breadih only hitherto determined. There 
are at present ten shafts, but not a spring 
has been discovered throughout the ex- 
tent of the mine. 

In descending to the bottom, the visiter} 
is surprised to find a kind of subterrane- 
ous commonwealth, consisting of many fa- 
miles, who have their peculiar laws and|| 
polity. Here are likewise public roads 
and carriages, horses being employed to 


draw the salt to the mouths of the mine,|| perties of a dome. 


where it is taken up by engines. 
horses, when once arrived at their desti- 
nation, never more see the light of the 
sun ; and many of the people seem buri- 
ed alive in this strange abyss, having been 
vorn there, and never stirring out ; while 
others are not denied frequent oppertu- 
nities of breathing the fresh air in the 
fields, and enjoying the surrounding pros- 
pects. The subterraneous passages, or 
galleries, are very spacious, and in many 
of them chapels are hewn out of the rock- 
salt, In these passages crucifixes are set 
up, together with the images of saints, 
before which a light is kept constantly 
burning. The places where the salt is 
hewn out, and the empty cavities whence 
it has been removed, are called cham- 
bers, in several of which, where the wa- 
ter has stagnated, the bottoms and sides 
are covered with very thick incrustations 
of thousands of salt crystals, lying one on 
the other, and many of them weighing 
half a pound and upwards, When can- 
dies are placed before them, the numer- 
ous rays of light reflected by these crys- 
tals emit a surprising lustre. 

In several parts of the mine huge co 
lumns of salt are left standing to support 
the rock ; and these are very fancifally 
ornamented, But the most curious ob- 
ject in the inhabited part, or subterrane 
ous town, is a statue which is considered 
by the immured inhabitants as the actual 
transmutation of Lot’s wife into a pillar 
of salt ; and, in proportion as this statue 
appears either dry or moist, the state of 
the weather above ground is inferred. 
The windings in the mine are so numer- 
ous and intricate, that the workmen have 





frequently lost their way; and several,| 


whose lights have been extinguished, 
have thus perished, The number of 
miners to whom it gives employment, 1s 
computed at between four and five hun- 
dred ; but the whole amount of the men 
employed in it is about seven hundred. 

The salt lies near the surface, in large 
shapeless masses, out of which blocks of 
sixty, eighty, or «a huadred feet square, 
may be hewn; but at a considerable 
depth it is found in smaller lumps. About 
six hundred thousand qnintals of salt are 
annually dug out of the mines of Cracow. 
The worst and cheapest is called green 
salt, from its greenish colour, occasioned 





These}} somewhat suddenly and a by cutting 


“ywided with a broad knife, having a long 
handle, into slabs three feet long, six 
inches thick, and two feet deep, -being 
the thickness of the layer of snow. These 
slabs are tenacious enough to admit of be- 
ing moved about without breaking, or 
even losing the sharpness of their angles, 
and they have a slight degree of curva- 
ture, corresponding with that of the cir- 


traced out, and care is taken to smooth 
the beds of the different courses with the 
knife, and cut them so as to give the wall 
a slight inclination inwards, by which con- 
trivance the building acquires the pro- 
The dome is closed 


the upper slabs in a wedge-form, instead 
of the more rectangular shape of those 
below. The roof is about eight feet high, 
and the last aperture is shut up by a small 
conical piece. The whole is built from 
within, and each slab is cut so that it re- 
tains its position without requiring sup- 
port until another is placed beside it, the 
lightness of the slabs greatly facilitating 
the operation. When the building is co- 
vered in, a little loose snow is thrown 
over it, to close up every chink, and a 
low door cut through the walls with the 
knife. A bed-place is next formed, and 
neatly faced up with slabs of snow, which 
is then covered with a thin layer of pine 
branches, to prevent them from melting 
by the heat of the body. At each end of 
the bed a pillar of snow is erected to 
place a lamp on, and lastly, a porch is 
built before the door, anda piece of clear 
ice placed in an aperture cut in the wall 
for a window. The purity of the mate- 
rial of which the house is framed, the ele- 
vance of its construction, and the trans- 
lucency of its walls, which transmit a 
very pleasant light, give it an appearance 
far superior to a marble building, and one 
might survey it with feelings somewhat 
akin to those produced by the contem- 
plation of a Grecian temple, reared by 
Phidias ; both are temples of art, inimita- 
ble in their kinds, 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 
No. Ill. 





THE WINEEVA. 


Brevity of Life.—An ancient register, 
which may be depended on, gives us the 
following very mortifying instances of the 
brevity of human life, of one hundred 
persons who were born at the same time. 
At the end of six years there remained only 64. 
At the end of sixteen years - - - - - - - 46. 
At the end of twenty-six years - - - - - 26. 
At the end of thirty-six years - - - - - - 16. 


cle from which they are cut. They are||4t the end of forty-six years - - - - - - - 
piled on each other exactly like courses poknwnr Ser dor! oe eet asain 7 
of hewn stone around the circle which is At the end of cokanpda years ----- 1. 


Moonlight.—The singularly useful and 
hitherto unobserved effect of moonlight, 
in assisting the completion of certain 
important natural phenomena, has not 
hitherto been noticed as it deserves. 
The crystallization of water under the 
form of those light frosts which so much 
prevail during the early spring, and which 
are of such important service in assisting 
the operations of agriculture, are greatly 
assisted, and in many cases entirely 
brought about, by the intervention of 
moonlight. It is well known, that under 
certain circumstances water will sink to 
the temperature of 22 degrees before it 
freezes or takes the form of crystals. In- 
deed it will invariably do so in the ab- 
sence of any mechanical agitation, and in 
the absence of light. It is an unquestiona- 
ble fact, but one which has not hitherto 
heen observed generally, or attended to, 
that during that period of the year which 
has been alluded to, and indeed at other 
periods, before the moon rises on a still 
clear night, when the atmosphere is at a 
lower temperature than 32, the water 
remains in a liquid state ; but immediate- 
ly on the moon rising, and diffusing its 
light around, the water freezes, and per- 
forms the salutary offices required of it, 
without subjecting us to the severity of a 
low temperature. 
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If criti®isms are wrong. they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, whatever can be said agains 
them, dees no defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work Masavis D'Arcens’ 





The Pilot; a Tale of the Sea. By the 
Author of the Spy, Pioneers, &c. 2 vols. 
New-York, 1824. 


We took up these volumes with an un- 





Wonderful Lake.—In Carwviola, there 
is a very extraordinary lake, called the 
\Ziechnitzer Sea. It is dried up during 
summer, and, after affording a vast quan- 
tity of fish, that are caught in the holes 
through which the waters disappear, pro- 
duces a fine crop of grass or hay, and is 
sometimes sown with millet; thus con- 
tinuing of advantage to the inhabitants as 
arable or pasture laud, till in September, 
the waters rush back again through the 
holes with great impetuosity, and the 
lake is restored to its original size. This 
curious phenomenon is explained in the 
following manuer. The country is hilly, 
and the lake is surrounded with rising 
grounds. It has no visible exit, yet 





by an heterogeneous mixture of «greyish 
mineral, or clay, and entirely consists of | 
salt crystals of different dimensions. 
finer sort is dug out in large blocks, and 
the third kind is the sal gemne, or crys-| 
tal salt, which is found in small pieces in- 
terspersed in ihe rock, and, when detach-, 
ed from it, breaks into cubes of rectangu-| 
lar prisms. 





SNOW HOUSES OF THE ESQUIMAUX, 

In Franklin’s “* Journey to the North-| 
ern Pole,” we have the following account 
of the manner in which the natives con- 
struct their houses :—Tbe wivter habi- 
tations of the Esquimaux, who visit 
Churchill, are built of snow, and they 
are very comfortable dwellings. Having 
selected a spot on the river, where the 
snow is about two feet deep, and suffi- 
ciently compact they commence by tracing 
outa circle twelve feet in diameter. The 


snew in the interior of the circle is next!/size. 


empties itself by means of the holes in its 


seven rivulets empty themselves into it. 
By subterraneous channels it communi- 
cates with two lakes concealed under 
ground, the one situated below, the other 
above, its own level. !nto the first it 


bottom ; from the second it receives a 
supply equal to its waste, which prevents 
it sinking under ground during the winter. 
From the lowest lake a considerable 
river rans. In the summer, the upper- 
most lake, not being fed as usual by rain, 
becomes smaller, and ceases to supply 
the Zirchnitzer Sea with water. The 
waste of this lake, therefore, being grea- 
ter than the supply, it is drained in con- 
sequence, and disappears. When the 
uppermost lake is restored to its usual 
size, it affords the proper quantity of 
water ; hence the lowest lake swells. and 
at last forces part of its contents through 
the holes into the open air, and thus re- 
stores the Zirchnitzer Sea to its original 


favourable impression. We were doubt- 
ful whether the aathor could fill two vol- 
umes with a ** Tale of the Sea,”’ and still 
escape the sin of monotony. 


there is almost too great a variety of in- 
cident in the work. 

















We have 
closed the 2d volume, and find ourselves 
mistaken ; so far from being monotonous, 
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ed a fantastic theory, but we all the 
grave, matter-of-fact ‘* Sir Oricles,” whe 
would deem it such, not to be too wise, 
nor too sagacious in condemning it, and 
before doing so, to experience, if they 
can, the proud swell of the feelings ex- 
cited by the swell of an ocean storm. 

The developement, or rather the pic- 
ture of the sailor's character, such as we 
have attempted to portray it, is a lead- 
ing and interesting feature of the Pilot. 
It is by far the best of Mr. Cooper’s 
novels, as it regards strength of descrip- 
tion, power of interest, and command of 
language. Before we proceed in our re- 
marks on its characters, we must refute 
a charge which has been brought against 
us by many, of prejudice against the au- 
thor and his works. The charge is 
false, and those who make it, mistaken. 
** The Pioneers” was noticed unfavoura- 
bly in the Minerva, because the Pioneers 
was considered a failure—the present 
work is in our opinion interesting and 
well written ; as such we cheerfully raise 
our voices in its praise, and wish it suc- 
cess most heartily; and should theauther’s 
next production be censurable, we shall 
not hesitate to condemn it. Now if this 
be prejudice, Dr. Johnson is not so gued 
at definition as people take bim to be, 
and we know less of the king’s English 
than we supposed. If we like, or dis- 
like a book, we shall take the liberty to 
say so; and if any censure our opinion, 
or dispute our correctness, we have 
neither the right nor the inclination to 
fly in a passion, and swear like a moss- 
trooper. We only object to a miscon- 
struction or misrepresentation of our mo- 
tives, and to defend them we shall ever 
be ready with lance in hand. One word 
more to prevent any mistake : in making 
these remarks we have ne allusion to the 
author, directly or indirectly ; we speak 
of those busyhodies, and wiseacres, 
every where to be found, who, being in- 
capabie of honourable and just motives 
in themselves, are always prone to misin- 
terpret them in others. 

The scene of the ** Pilot” is the Ger- 
man Ocean, together with its coast ; the 
period, that of our revolution ; and the 
principal acters, American seamen. The 
Author passed many of bis early days on 
the sea, and his work bears strong proof 
that he studied the sailor’s peculiar cha- 
racter with a searching eye, and that he 
remembers it well. The most striking 
personage he portrays is the Pilot him- 
self This we think is the most strong- 
ly marked character he ever drew. The 
mysterious manner of his introduction, 
of his actions, his words, and his exit : 
the gloom, the subdued passion, and the 


daring of his mind, render him an object 
of deep interest. He is one of those 
spirits born to command, that rises with 
rising peril; and, calm and self-collect- 
ed in the midst of alarms, can say to his 
dismayed companions, in the words of 
the great Roman, ‘‘ Cesarem vehis,”— 
To these striking traits is added, in mild 
relief, that of gentle love, as a graceful 
vine is seen to wreathe itself around the 
proud and gloomy pine of the mountain. 
The charm of the Pilot’s character is 
ably sustained throughout ; after having 
accompanied him through the tempest, 
the battle, and the triumph, we listen to 
the flap of his parting sail with se- 
vere and painful interest. It is needless 
to tell those acquainted with the history 
of our Revolution that this Pilot is the 
famous Paul Jones, who was the first te 
display the American flag on the coast 
of the * fast-anchored Isle.” 

Griffith and Barnstable have many marks 
of character in common. Both are brave, 
generous, ardent and manly ; the former 
more dignified, the latter more agreea- 
ble. The peculiar shades and differ- 
ences of their dispositions are well de- 
picted ; and the light-hearted and witty 
commander of the Ariel, changes into a 
highly affecting spectacle when we see 


The Pilot is peculiarly a tale of the 
sea, and a delineation of the character 
of seamen. We have always taken an 
interest in that character ; in it we have 
often found much to admire, and much to 
respect. The disposition of the sailor 
approaches the chivalry of old days, on 
a different element. There is the same 
high spirit of bonour, the same erratic 
course of life, generous feeling, and daunt- 
less brow in hiinas in the mailed knight of 
other times. Wild, wilful, impetuous, and 
heedless as he is ; nobleness of heart, dis- 
interestedness, sincerity, and ardent affec- 
tion, are the fine characteristics which 
adorn the son of the wave. Nursed in 
perils, and familiar with s'orms, he looks on 
both with a steady eye. Exposed to suffer- 
ing and adversity, he knows how to pity 
their victims ; and his life being hterally 
passed on a stormy sea, his affections fas- 
ten doubly on those who participate his 
toils and his dangers. Perhaps physical 
causes have their share in determining 
his character. The habitual view of the 
mighty ocean may have the effect of ex- 
panding his mind, and when he strives 
with it in its angry mood, and triumphs 
over its efforts to destroy him, the pride o: 
contending with such a majestic enemy, 
may blend the feeling of sublimity with 




























that of success. This may be consider- him mourning the wreck of his gallant 
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seaman. 

ln epposition to these spirited and 
high-souled youths, stands the villian of 
the tale, Dillon. Base, false, cowardly, 
and treacherous ; exciting mingled emo- 
tions of hatred and scorn, the thread of his 
worthless existence is suddenly cut, and 
as we look on his death-struggles with 
the billows, and see him sinking beneath 
their power, a sense of horror blends 
with that of the justice of his doom. 
Borroughcliffe, like the Pilot, is a cha- 
racter full of originality ; but of a very 
different cast. tis much easier to con- 
ceive than to express his peculiarities. 
His interviews with Manual and Tom Cof- 
fin are very entertaining, and afford a re- 
lief to the mind from the strenger ex- 
citements of the scenes which surround 
them. "We could not do justice to the 
old whale hunter, who bears the omi- 
nous name of Coffin, were we to attempt 
describing him; and will only express 
our regret that the author did not re- 
serve him for the engagement, and end 
his life in battle. His dying scene there, 
it is true, could not exhibit half the he- 
roism of his self-sacrifice with the ves 
sel he loved; for in that he stands a sin- 
gle and isolated object of sympathy; but 
we miss him so much that we could wish 
his life to have been a little longer.— 
The gay and buoyant Katherine con- 
trasts finely with the sad-hearted Alice. 
But of Cecilia Howard we cannot speak 
with much approbation. Katharine’s 
archness and light heart are very win- 
ning—so is the sweet melancholy and 
calm resignation of Alice; but Cecilia 
is too much impressed with a sense of 
her own dignity. We venture to say 
that if any young lady of living mould 
were to treat her lover so coldly and 
distantly as she treats Griffith, he would 
bid her good morning with much dis- 
patch, and look elsewhere for a kinder 
yoice, and more gentle brow, 

We have read these volumes hastily, 
and have as hastily made these remarks. 
They are the general impressions lefi 
on our mind, and we believe them cor- 
rect. We shall not attempt any outline 
of the story, because we do not think it 
a part of the Reviewer’s duty, and be- 
cause we deem it an act of injustice to- 
wards any author to give an abridgement 
of his tale. We content ourselves with 
observing that the incidents are nume- 
rous, interesting, and appropriate, and 
will well repay the reader for the time 
employed in perusing the work. “ The 
Pilot,”’*has high merit ; may it meet with 
the popularity it so well deserves 

J.G. B. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE ALMANACK OF LIFE. 

The progressive stage of man’s exis- 
tence, bears a striking analogy to the vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, comprising in 
each succeeding month the period of se- 
ven years; a calculation whicn supposi- 
tiously extends the duration of life to the 
advanced age of eighty-four, beyond 
which we must be considered a dreary 
blank, neither profitable to ourselves nor 
desirable to others! 

Januany—Infancy.—T his month,which 
commences our year, may be justly com- 
pared with the infant state of man, whose 
faculties are yet in embryo. The sun- 
shine of joy irradiates but trausiently ; it 
illumes his early days with glances of 
pleasure, unsubstantial and evanescent ; 
a tedious mght of helplessness and igno- 
rance effaces the impressions made dur- 
ing the day. Artificial warmth, invigor- 
ating food, and refreshing sleep, are all 
that he requires or finds solace in. 

Fesruary—From 7 to 14.—The bud 
ef intellect now expands to imbibe the 
genial rays of instruction, which the all- 
cheering luminary of spring nourishes in- 
to blossoms of early promise. All is gaiety 





fresh, and blooming ; no gloom darkens 
the surrounding atmosphere ; every thi 
presses on the senses with the charm o 
novelty ; all is gaiety, undisturbed and 
enchanting. 

Marcu—14 to 21.—This month is ge- 
nerally ushered in with boisterous winds 


and nipping frosts. The hapless mariner} 


beholds his vessel wrecked on the very 
rocks which bound his much-loved home 
Vegetation perishes through severe and 
untimely frosts, and deluging rains, de- 
scending with impetous force, crush the 
springing blade, and deepoil the beauty 
of the gay parterre. Even thus do the 
rude passions of man’s soul break forth 
with resistless force at this unsettled pe- 
riod of existence, wrecking the fragile 
bark of youth. The tide of dissipation 
sweeps away the principles of virtue, 
which have not had time to take root, and 
every noble energy is blighted by the des- 
tructive influence of bad example. 

Aprit—21 to 28.—Sunshine and show- 
ers now prevail alternately: the fruits of 
a good education appear emerging from 
the beauteous blossom but, as yet, they 
are crude and imperfect. Nature ap- 
pears in her most lively garb; a few 
passing clouds may obscure the horizon, 
but they soon discharge themselves, and 

ass away. So do the 'emporary sorrows 
of youth disappear, leaving no painful re- 
collections on the mind ; like the refresh- 
ing rain which falls on the earth, reviv- 
ing drooping nature, so do the trivial dis- 
appointments of this early state serve but 
to render hope's perspective more alarm- 
ing. 

May—28 to 35.—The face of nature 
now wears a fresher bloom; the gardens 
are luxuriously filled with flowers, the 
trees are covered with foilage, and the 
swelling corn begins to fill the ear. So 
is the body of man ripened to perfection, 
the morals are formed, and the strongest 
energies of the mind disclose themselves. 
He indulges in luxurious pleasures, and 
contributes to the gratification of others 
by the exertion of his useful and agreea- 
ble qualities. 

June—35 to 42.—The summer is now 
before us ; we begin to gather the fruits ; 
and already some of the spring flowers 
fade and droop. Dense clouds obscure 
the sun even ai noon-day ; vivid light- 
ings shoot athwart the sky; and the 
thunder in an unexpected moment, 
bursts over our heads. Thus does man 
already prepare to gather the fruits of his 
good works, or begin to dread the pun- 
ishment of his transgressions. The sim- 
ple hopes and pleasures of youth fade, 
and wither in remembrance ; they ob- 
scure his reason, blight his virtues, and 
the misfortunes they occasion burst un- 
expectedly upon him, astonishing and 
appalling him even in the moments of 
pleasure and exultatior. He perceives 
that the day of licentious e.joyments is 
short ; that a loug winter of remorse may 
succeed ; and happy is it for himif he 
profit by the hint which the season itself 
affords. 

Juty—42 to 49.—The bright days of 
summer are now passing away with swift- 
ness unnoticed. The tempting fruits 
have been plucked from the trees, leav- 
ing them bare and unsightly ; others of 
later growth now bend beneath the lus- 
cious burthen. The hay has been got in, 
the corn is ripe for the sickle, and after 
crops of grass begin to shoot from the 
earth. It is now that man is drawing to- 
wards the harvest of his happiness. Most 
of the pleasures which he once pursued 
with avidity have lost their zest. Those 
who have too early wasted their talents re- 
main neglected as a useless incumbrance 
on the face of the earth, while those who 
have preserved their morals uncorrupt 
ed, and suffered their judgments to be 
matured by experience, are sought after 
as precious fruits, and justly appreciated 
for their superior excellence. At this 





period also, man beholds a new gerera- 
tion rising to perpetuate his virtues : bis 
tender offspring calls for all his care and 
attention ; he looks anxiously forward to 
the period of its growth and improve- 
ment, in the fond hope that it will not 
only gladden his own heart. but contri- 
bute to the general benefit of society. 

Avucust—49 to 56.—The yellow tints 
of autumn now begin to check our exul- 
tations, and remind us that earthly bliss 
is not permanent: and as the aspect of 
nature undergoes a gradual change, so 
does the face of man. It begins to 
furrow, his locks turn gray, and the 
bloom of healthful vigour fades from his 
cheeks. Pleasure fatigues his relaxed 
frame, and exertion weakens his intel- 
lectual powers, which have now passed 
the period of improvement. The win- 
ter of age seems advancing with hasty 
strides ; more hasty than welcome. He 
looks back with regret to the hours of 
spring and summer, when all was gaiety 
and mirth. They seem to have receded 
with equal rapidity, and the present hour 
is too often wasted in unprofitable retro- 
spection and dissatisfied anticipation. 

SerremBer—56 to 63.—This is the 
period of rest and recreation, feasting 
and revelry, when the season of labour 
is over. The harvest is got in, and the 
days are considerably shortened. Man 
now begins to seek refuge from oppres- 
sive cares and gloomy apprehensions, in 
convivial ‘hilarity and unlimited indul- 
gence at the social board. He has ga- 
thered his harvest of knowledge. his toil 
is at an end, and he proudly exults in his 
vast acquisition, without reflecting how 
soon he may be called on to render ajust 
account, and see his boasted stores trans. 
ferred to others. 

Ocroser—63 to '70.—The fields now 
appear dreary, the hedges bare ; no me- 














ler’s horse ; the party is generally a thou- 
sand times more likely to ead ie travels 
at the spot from which he set out, than at 
the spot to which he wished to go. The 
following authentic achievement presents 
as extraordinary an exception to the ge- 
neral experience on this head, as perhaps 
ever occurred. Dennis Hendrick, a 
stone mason, for a wager of ten guineas, 
walked from the exchange in Liverpool, 
along Deal street to the corner of Byrom 
street, being a distance of three quarters 
of a mile, blindfolded, and rolling a coach 
wheel. On starting, there were two 
plasters of burgundy pitch put on his eyes, - 
and a hankerchief tied over them, to pre- 
vent all possibility of bis seeing. He 
started precisely at half-past seven in the 
morning, and completed his undertaking 
at twenty minutes past eight, being in fifty 
minutes. 

—_—_—_—_—————eeee 
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No. 43 Vol. II. of the Minerva will contain 
the following articles: 

Porputar TaLEs.—Cecilia and Charles; an 
American Tale. Wild Robin; or the Penilent. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Moniserrat, or the Sawed 
Mountain. 

THE Drama.—New- York Theatre. 

BriocraPHy.—The Mourtain Bard. 

ARTS AND Scrences.—Infancy and Progress 
of Knowledge. The Montagnes Francoises. 
Diamond Mines at Purtyall. \Curiosities for the 

Ingenious. No. IV, Natural History of the 
Cricket. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journals. 

LireRaTuRe.—-Homer and his Writings 
No. II. 

PorTRrYy.—-7o Cora. by “ Florio,” and other 
pieces. 

GLEANER, Record, Eniemas, CHRONG- 
LOGY. 





lody fills the groves, but rude howling 
winds sweep the earth, and scatter the 
straggling leaves in every direction. 
Thus also is man by this time stripped of 
all his external graces ; he becomes mo- 
rose and sullen: his appearance no lon- 
ger diffuses cheerfulness ; he neither 
pleases nor is pleased. The storms of 
calamity break on his devoted head, 
scatter.ng his dearest connexions ; friend 
after friend drop off, and is swept away ; 
he remains disconsolate and cheerless. 

Novemser—70 to 77.—Gloom and de- 
solation now extend their depressing in- 
fluence : every vestige of cultivation is 
buried beneath the deep encrusting 
snow: the meandering stream is bound 
in icy fetters, and heavy fogs obscure 
the face of heaven, wrapping all in impe- 
netrable darkness ; even thus are the fa- 
culties of man be-—clouded at this advanc- 
ed period. The heary frost of age set- 
tles on his head: the warm current of 
life freezes in his veins ; his senses be- 
come torpid. No ray of intelligence il- 
lumes the gloom which surrounds him ; 
no genial warmth reanimatcs his palsied 
frame. 

DecempeR—77 to 84.—Behold now the 
life of man, with the season, drawing to 
aclose. No material change has taken 
place in the aspect of things ; yet even 
this dreaded epoch is more tolerable than 
the preceding, for the pains and priva- 
tions of mortality seem near their termi- 








nation. A fresh spring will appear, and 
vegetation flourish anew; and why 
should not the just man rejoice that his 
earthly course is also run, and that he is 
about to rest from all his labours ? 


Walking Blindfolded.—The difficulty 
of walking to any given point blindfolded, 
can only be conceived by those who have 
made the experiment. After wandering 
about in every possible direction, now 
east, now west; at one time forward, at 
another time backward ; working a while 
atthe zigzag, then shooting out like an 
arrow from a bow ; and not unfrequently 
describing a complete circle like a mil- 














THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches! 








It appears by the official report of the Super- 
intendant of Common Schools, that there is in 
this state 7382 of these useful institutions, 
where 400,534 children were instructed for 
eight months during the last year, at an ex- 
pence to the public of $182,802. To this may 
be added more than 850,000 dollars from the 
funds of individuals ; making more than a mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Highly rectified Alcohol is recommended for 
taking grease spots out of carpets, coats, 
cloaks, and all kinds of silk. It is ribbed 
with a sponge on the spot until the stain dis- 
appears. 

Arrangements are said to have been made by 
the inventor, (in Kentucky ) for constructing 
a Capillary Engine, applicable to aerial naviga- 
tion, which he expects to have completed in a 
month or six weeks. 

Henry Wheaton, Esq. practitioner in the 

Supreme Court of the U. 8.; has proposed to 
publish an account of the life, writings, and 
speeches, of the celebrated William Pinkney. 
A meteor of great brilliancy was lately seen 
at Washington, at Richmond, and at Alexan- 
dria. It appeared about the size of the sun 
when at meridian, and although the moon was 
then shining very brightly, its light was 
eclipsed by that of the meteor. 
The University at Raleigh, N. C. has appro- 
priated $6000, for the purpose of buying a sett 
of Philosophical Instrvmenta, and an additional 
number of books for that Institution. 


es 
MARRIED, 


Lieut. William Inman to Mrs. Maria S. Eaton. 
Bern W. Budd M. D. to Miss Caroline Elvira 


Reynolds. 
.Mr. William Brooks to Miss Mary Badgley. 
Mr. Harris Bogert to fis Sarah Anfi Delamon- 


tanye. 
Mr. Samuel Benton to Miss Elizabeth Benton. 
Mr. Richard Owens to Miss Gwinfred Jones, 
Mr. Joseph Coles to Miss Phebe Gritman. 


DIED, 


Francis Le Count, aged 94 years. 

Mr. Robert Smith Gardiner, aged 36 years. 
Mr. Alexander Martin, aged 49 years. 
William White Card, aged 16 yenrs. 
Mr. Gabriol Leonard Theriott, aged 53 years, 
Mr. Saynuel Blateley Hoyt, aged 30 years, 
Doctor Silas Lord, aged 53 years, 
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POETRY. 





which it moves; to breathe rouod oxture an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magicalthan the blush of morning.”' 


“Itisthe gilt of POETRY to hallow every piace in 


For the Minerva. 


GREECE. 


O now !—while hearts beat high, 
And cheery tones are flowing, 
And sparkles every eye, 
While round, the wine cup going, 
Inspires the full delight, 
That loves to spread its beaming, 
And round the circle bright 
Behold reflected gleaming ;— 
Let not this time depart, 
Without one holy feeling, 
Fresh springing from the heart, 
In gracious beauty stealing ; 
For Greece, that throb shall glow, 
The renovated nation, 
Who lifts her noble brow, 
And claims her ancient station. 
*T was she the first that taught 
Those rights of man we cherish ; 
From her the flame was caught, 
That guenchless, cannot perish. 
What though each mighty one, 
The great of former ages, 
To death’s cold chambers gone, 
Her heroes, chiefs and sages, 
The brave, the wise, the just, 
Whose fame sounds long and loudly, 
Were slumbering inthe dust 
Where strede the Moslem proudly ; 
Their spirit would not sleep, 
But burst the gloom asunder; 
Their voice, like thunder deep, 
To earth was fear and wonder, 
In soaring grandeur dim, 
Its pealing echoes driven, 
It rolled, like solemn hymn, 
An incense sweet to heaven, 
“Once more, a Sacred Band, 
Your fathers’ fires inherit, 
Be free each chained hand, 
Or free each chainless spirit 
Their sons the call have heard, 
And freed their homes and altars, 
Aad, wildly, spirit stirred, 
No Greck ignobly falters. 
O be it ours, who gave 
The glorious example, 
To aid the struggling brave, 
With succour strong and ample, 
Till tyranny shall quake, 
Amid her armed legions; 
And men their fetters break, 
In all earth’s sullied regions ! 
MYRENE, 


"9 


——— 
For the Minerva. 


TO MARY McD 


** New hearts bloom a beauty formed to fly, 
New love begins a love produced to die.”’ 





Lost is my Julia, lost is that smile, 
That she so oft has lavish’d on me, 

ler heart is sicken’d, which ne’er knew guile, 
For I’ve brokeathat heart, dear Mary, for thee, 


Farewel then, sweet Julia, but let me be forgiven, 
"Twas Mary so fair, won my heart from thee ; 
Let none think thee wrong’d, for | swear by heaven, 
That thou’rt still in nature’s purity! 


Oh, Mary dear! thou hast a charm, 
*Tis on thy lilied cheek it grows, 
Smiling upon thy angel’s form, 
More sweetly far than the blooming rose. 


There, lovely maid, long may it shine, 
That I may feast on sweets so rare ; 
And closer to thy bosom cling, 
For peace and contentment live there. 


Yet thou shouldst have lived, enchanting maid, 
In past gone days wh€n Jove was young: 
or thy charms have made sweet iriendsbip fade, 
And parted this heart that to Julia clung! 
H. 


—— 
For the Minerva. 


SONG. 


When sorrow wrings my heart, mon ange 
When sorrow wrings my heart, 
‘Thy image sweetly comes, mon ange, 

















And still through life’s inconstant scene, 
My bosom’s shield shall be, 

A secret thought of thee, mon ange, 

A secret thought of thee. 


Not oft my fate has smiled, mon ange, 
Not oft my fate has smiled, 

From infancy to youth, mon ange. 

I’ve been misfortune’s child ; 

But dark brow’d fate for once was kind, 
How dear was that decree! 

For oh, it gave me thee, mon ange, 

For it gave me thee. 


May peace of mind be thine, mon ange, 
May peace of mind be thine, 

And ev’ry joy of life, mon ange, 
Around thee intertwine : 

And wilt thou in thine hour of bliss 
Spare one, one thought for me ? 

My pleasure’s all in thee, mon ange, 


My pleasure’s all in thee. 
LEwison. 
a cane 


TO THE SNOW DROP. 


Bless thee, bless thee, litttle flower, 
Born in chill and stormy hour! 

Thy downcast look and simple mien 
Shall never fail to charm, I ween, 
For weil I know, nor glittering toys, 
Nor frolic mirth’s unruly joys— 

Nor birth-day nymphs, nor pleasure’s wreaths; 
Nor court, that spicy odours breathes— 
Nor pageant show, nor blithesome hour— 
Yes—well I know, 

Sweet child of woe! 

These have not half thy magic power! 


Laughing beauty, splendid maid, 
When did thy bright charms prevail 
Like hers who sinks in sorrow’s shade, 
Pale victim of some tearful tale! 
—~- 
THE SNOW SPIRIT. 
Written in Bermuda, 
No? ne’er did the wave in its element steep 
An island of lovelier charms ; 
It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep, 
Like Hebe in Hercules’ arms. 
The tint of your bowers is balm to the eye, 
Their melody balm to the ear; 
But the fiery planet of day is too nigh, 
And the Snow Spirit never comes here. 
The down from his wings is as white as the pearl, 
Thy lips for their cabinet stole ; 
And it falls on the green earth, as melting, my girl, 
Asa murmur of thine on the soul. 
Then fly to the clime where he pilfows the death, 
As he cradles the birth, of the year; 
Bright are your bowers and balmy your breath, 
But the Snow Spirit never comes here. 
How sweet to behold him, when borne on the gale, 
And brightening the bosom of morn; 
He flings, like the priest of Diana, a veil, 
O’er the brow of each virginal thorn. 
But think not the veil he so chillingly casts, 
Is the veil of a vestal severe ; 
No, 00! you will see what a moment it lasts, 
Should the Spow Spirit ever come here. 
hen fly to his region, lay open his zone, 
And he'll weep all his brilliancy dim; 
To think that a bosom as white as his own 
Should not melt in the day-beam like him. 
Ob! lovely the print of those delicate feet, 
On his luminous path wil! appear : 
Fly! fy! my beloved, this isiand is sweet. 
But the Saow Spirit cannot come here. 


—_ 
TO A CHILD. 
Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate and merry eye, 
And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 
And soft and fair? thou urchin sly! 


What boots it who, with sweet caresses 
First call’d thee his, or squire or hind ?—~ 
For thou in every wight that passes, 

Dost now a friendly play-mate find. 


Thy downeast glances, gave but cunning, 
As fringed eye-lids rise aad fall, 

Thy shyness, swiftly from me runuing,— 
Tis infautine coquetry all! 


But far afield thou hast not flown, 
With mocks and threats half-lisp’d, hali-spoken, 
I fee! thee pulling at my gown, 
Of right good-will thy simple token. 


And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 
A mimic warfare with me waging. 
To make, as wily lovers do, 
Thy after-kindness more engaging. 


The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 
I'd gladly part with worldly pelf, 
But yet for all thy merry look, 


When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 


Well : let it be! through weal and woe, 


Life is a motley shifting show, 


And new-cropt daises are thy treasure, 
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To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 


Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming, 


The weary spell or horn-book thumbing. 


Thou know’st not now thy future range ; 


And thou a thing of hope and change. 

h ap 

SONG. 

There’s a heart where my image dwells, 
And will dwell for ever; 

But the bosom with aaguish swells, 

We part—and nought its grief dispels, 
Or will dispe) it ever. 


There are tears in those soft blue eyes : 
Oh! must they flow for ever? 

Tis hard where love so sweetly lies; 
The boy ne’er misery’s pow’r defies, 
But lets it follow ever. 


There is a voice, whose tender strain 
Will on my ear rest ever ; 

Its music soften’d all my pain, 

Ne’er can I hear those tones again, 
No! they are fled for ever. 


There was a smile made my heart thrill, 
To be forgotten never; 

The thought will cheer my spirits still ; 

*Twas a bright gleam ’mid clouds of ill, 
Hovering o'er me ever. 


ee 
SONNET. 


Our lives are meteors that a moment b!aze; 

Sparkie and disappear before the sight; 

Unlike the summer-sun’s refreshing light, 

That shining forth with health-dispensing rays, 
And giorious in his unrefracted might, 
Chasing afar the gloomy shades of night, 

All worlds and systems visits and surveys. 


And yet amidst the world's chaotic strife, 
Some minds with high philanthropy are blest, 
Kindly dispensing to the weary rest, 
Hope to the wretehed—that sweet balm of tife, 
‘That steals with gentle influeace through the breast; 
Love, pity, tenderness, that, uncoviin'd, 
Grasp in their wide embrace ali human kind. 





~~ 
The last Members that Die. 
When man and woman die, as pocts sung, 
His heart's the last part moves; her last,the tongue. 
EE 


ENIGMAS. 





*+ And justiy the wise man ‘hus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not che value of thingsthat aresmall.”’ 








“laswers lo Puzzles &c. in our last. 
PuzzLE 1.—Because they are under lashes. 
PuzzLEe 11.—Because it comes before T (tea.) 
PUZZLE 111.—F ourpence. 
a groal. 


It is equivalent to 


Answer to Charade 


The first is deve, 
With which you flatter : 
The second’s lie, 
An easy matter, 
For men to do, 
Who come to woo; 
And no one blames it, 
Or even names it, 
These two combine, 
"T will lovely make ; 
But ’tis not mine, 
The name to take. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is a good tailor like a good education ? 
il. 
Why is a clock, at 59 minutes and 59 seconds 
past 12, like a man in a passion ? 
REBUS. 
What expresses four points when rightly connected 
Will exhibit a thing that in war is expected. 
CHARADE. 
My first denoteth giief and anguish; 
My second’s born that grief to feel ; 
And when it does in torture languish, 
My whole can aid, and often heal. 








To bid the foe depart ; 





The Christian Era. 


1815 The British parliament grant the Duke of 


Wellington 200,000/. sterling (888,000 dol- 
lars,) in consideration of bis briliiant ser- 
vices, June 26. 


-—— Application having been made to the Duke 


of Wellington, by the French iegislatuie 
for a passport for Bonaparte to go te 
America, his grace answere:, that he could 
make no reply te such demand, June 28. 
Bonaparte next day left Paris. 


-—— The allied troops of Great Britain and 


Prussia, under the Duke of Wellingten, 
enter Paris, July 6. Louis XVIII. enters it 
on the 8th. 


—— Bonaparte and suite embark on board H. 


B. M. ship Bellerophon, Captain Maitland, 
at Basque Roads, July 14; his future place 
of destination officially announced to him, 
August 3; sails for St. Helena in the North- 
umberland of 74 guns, August 12, where 
he arrives, September 16. . 


—— The Great Congress of Vienna, convoked 


for the pu:pose of fixing the boundaries of 
the different States, and settling upon a 
stable basis the peace and tranquillity of 
Europe, terminate their labours, July 9. 


—— Bonaparte, by a convention between Rus- 


sia, Austria, and Great Britain, is declared 
to be their joint prisoner, August 2. 


—— General Porlier, the Spanish Patriot, exe 


cuted at Corunna, ona charge of high trea- 
son against Ferdinand, October 3. 


—— The French legislature met, October 7, 


when all the members as well as the king 
and the princes swore fidelity to the new 
constitution. The allied sovereigns left 
Paris on the next day. 


—— The Seven Ionian Islands with their de- 


pendencies declared to be an Independen 
State under the protection of Great Bri 
tain, Noveinber 5. 


—— Treaty between the allied powers and the 


King of France, by which it is agreed that 
150,000 foreign troops are to remain for 3 
years in that country, for the purpose of 
maintaining the public tranquiliity, and 
that they are :o be supported by the French 
government, November 20. By this treaty 
Bonaparte and family are for ever excluded 
from the crown of France. The Duke of 
Wellington at the same time appointed 
commauder of the combi..ed armies. 

An explosion of a magazine at Dantzic, by 
which 700 houses were greatly injured, and 
between 3 and 400 persons lost their lives, 
December 6. 


—— Marshal Ney, after a long trial, shot at 


Paris for high treason, December 7. 

Murat having made a futile attempt to re- 
gain his kingdom, is shot by order of a 
court martial, December 10. 

—— Brazil, formerly a province of Portugal, 
declared a kingdom. December i7. 

—— The Jesuits expelled from the capital of 
Russia; but to other Catholic clergy, the 
freedom of religious worship is continued, 
December 29. 

—— Count Lavalette byhavingexchanged clothes 
with his wife escapes from prison the even- 
ing before he was to have been executed, 
December 20; assisted im quitting the 
French territories by General Sir Robert 
Wilson, Captain Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Bruce; for which they are condemned to 
three months imprisonment. 

—— Grand triple alliance or Holy League be- 
tween Russia, Austria, and Prussia, pub- 
lished at St. Petersburgh, December 25. 
1816 An act of amnesty published at Paris, in 
favour of those who had joined Bonaparte, 
from which, however, there are many ex- 
cepted, January 12. 

—— The Algerines, having massacred a number 
of deienceless Christians at Bona, and com- 
mitted various insults against Great Britain, 
for which the Dey refused to apologize, an 
attack was made on his capital by the Bri- 
tish and Dutch fleets, under Lord Exmouth 
and Admiral Van Capelleu, when, after a 
niost desperate engagement of about eig!t 
hours, their batteries were silenced, their 
navy annihilated, their arsenals, magazines, 
store-houses, &c. lai in ruins, and a great 
part of their city reduced to ashes, August 
27th, 1816. On the day following, the Dey 
sigued a treaty, by which he engaged to 
abolish the slavery of Christians tor ever. 
He at the same time delivered up all the 
slaves then iu Algiers and its vacinity, re- 
funded to the kings of Naples and Sardinia. 
382,000 dollars, which he bad lately extort- 
ed from them for the redemption of captives, 
and asked pardon of the British Consul, um 
the inost humiliating manner, for the out- 
rages which he had committed against him- 
self and family. 
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